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CHAPTER I 
Introduction: Mysticism and Christianity 
I. The Meaning of Mysticism 


Before going directly to the subject of "The Mysticism of 
William Law” it will be advantageous to consider the meaning of 
mysticism and its general relationship to the history of Christian 
thought. It will then be possible to acquire a background and per- 
spective for the particular expression of William Law. 
The word “mysticism” is one of the most abused words in the 
English language. It is applied to the performances of mediums and 
the ecstasies of saints, dreamy poetry and medieval art, prayer and 
palmistry and even, according to William James, to the higher branches 
of iii aiiiiaak” Before the word can convey any specific contentitt 
will be necessary to restrict its field by definition and characterization. 
"Mysticism" has a close etymological connection with the term 
"the mysteries" applied to certain pagan initiations of the world of 
St. Paul's day. A mystic (ulotns) was one who had been initiated into 
divine things. He was obliged to keep his mowzh shut (ute1v) about them, 
because the initiation was secret. Later, the idea came to be that his eyes 
were shut; either, as the adjective uvotikd6s implied, because the know- 
ledge could only be imparted through limited symbols, or, as in the case 
of the Neo-Platonists, because the eyes were closed to the external world 


during contemplation - 


1. James, William, “Varieties of Religious Experience,” p. 377 
2. Inge, W.R., "Christian Mysticism,” p. 4 
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Mysticism, therefore, stands for one possible approach to Ul- 
timate Reality. According to Josiah Royce, the history of philosophy 
has produced four alternative conceptions of what it is to be real and each 
involves its own approach to that reality.? The first is that of Realism. 

To be real means to be independent of any idea or experience by which it 

may be known. Things are unreal if they are dependent upon ideas and 
fancies which conceive them. They are real just in so far as they are 
independent of any ideas which may have them as objects. The second and 
direct opposite to this he terms Mysticism. This stands for the unity of 
being; to be real means to be immediate, Reality must be discovered within 
the self, for the known cannot be apart from the knower. The third approach 
he describes as that of Modern Critical Rationalism, This conceives of the 
real as empirically verifiable truth. For it, that is real which is purely 
and simply valid or true as shown by experience. The fourthm his own view, 
is called Idealism. This approach finds that the nature of reality involves 
a system of ideas in terms of which our experience may have completeness and 
meaning. 

Although Royce does not consider Mysticism as a satisfactory approach 
to reality it is significant that he recognizes it as a persistent type in the 
history of philosophy and religion. And the mystic is not without his own 
virtues. "He gets his reality,,not by thinking but by consulting the data of 
experience, He is not stupid. And he is trying very skillfully to be a pure 
empiricist. Indeed, I should maintain that the mystics are the only thorough- 
going empiricists in the history of philosophy."@ The mystics have become 
the "spiritual counselors of humanity." To the mystics "have been histori- 


cally committed the feeding of the flock of the faithful, the gathering of 


1. Royce, Josiah, "The World and the Individual." 
2. Royce, Josiah, ibid., p.81l 
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the heavenly manna, the saving of humanity from the abyss into which mere 
respectability of dogmatic realism, if left to itself, would have infallibly 
plunged all the deeper interests of the spirit." | 
In contrast to Royce there are other philosophers who consider myaticism 
as the most valid and all-embracing approach to reality. William Ernest 
Hocking is an example of this. In his analysis of the "Types of Philosophy" 
Mysticism is, significantly, the last one described.? He summarizes Mysti- 
cism as a philosophy under the following points: 
1. Reality is One 
2. Reality is ineffable- all the predicates or 
descripti: us which we apply to it are somehow 
in need of correction~ including what follows. 
3. Reality is identical with the equally indescri- 
bable essence of the human self: the extremes 
coincide, 
4, It is possible (and vitally important) to reach 
an intuitive knowledge of, or union with, this 
absolute One. 


5S. The way to achieve this is by an asters en is 
primarily moral rather than theoretical. 


How then may this approach be defined? Evelyn Underhill states that, 
"Mysticism, in its pure form, is the science of ultimates, the science of 
union with the Absolute, and nothing else, and the mystic is the person 
who attains to this union, not the person who talks about it. William 
R. Inge has called it, “the attempt to realize in thought and feeling, the 


immanence of the temporal in the eternal, and of the eternal in the temporal. "4+ 


L.. Ibid, p. 191 

2. Hocking, W.E., “Types of Philosophy,” p. 437-479. For a more extended treat- 
ment see the "Meaning of God in Human Experience," p. 341-441. 

3. Ibid, pp. 4ye-hh3 

4. Underhill, Evelyn, "Mysticism," p. 72 
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Most formal definitions are quite unsatisfactory and writers on mys- 
ticism have usually resorted to characterizations. William James' famous "Tour 
marks" which distinguish an experience as “mystical” are typical of these .+ 
The exvnerience is characterized by: 

1. Imeffability - "The subject of it immediately says that it 


defies expression, that no adequate report of its contents 
can be given in words." 


N 


Noetic Quality - "They are states of insight into devths of 
truth unplumbed by the discursive intellect...As a rule they 
carry with them a curlous sense of authority for after-time." 


3. Transiency - "Mystical states cannot be sustained for long." 


4. Passivity - "The mystic feels as if his own will were in abey- 
ance, and indeed sometimes as if he were grasped and held by a 
superior power." 


But this broad characterization enabled the widest range of emotional 
extravagances to be brough* into the mystical fold and subsequent treatments 


have sought to confine its limits. Evelyn Underhill has proposed the following 


more satisfactory tenets ,“ 


l. "True mysticism is active and practical, not passive and theo- 
TEC LOB, retical.It is an organic life-process, a something which the 
whole self does; not something as to which its intellect holds 
an opinion." 


2. "Its aims are wholly transcendental and spiritual...Though he 
does not, as his enemies declare, neglect his duty to the many, 
his heart is always set upon the changeless One.” 


3. "The One is for the mystic, not merely the reality of all that 
is, but also a living and personal Project of Love; never an 
object of exploration.” 


4, "Living union with this One - which is the term of his adventure 
- is a definite state or form of enhanced life." 


I 


As a corollary it should be stated that, “True mysticism is 
never self-seeking." 


1. James, William, op.cit., pp. 371-372 
2. Underhill, Evelyn, op.cit., pp. 81-94 
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This means that phenomena usually described as ecstasy, trance, rap- 
ture, etc. are in themselves not a necessity for the mystic. "Mysticism, then, 
is not an opinion; it is not a philosophy. It has nothing in common with the 
pursuit of occult knowledge. On the one hand it is not merely the power of 
contemplating Eternity: on the other, it is not to be identified with any 
kind of religious queerness. It is the name of that organic process which 
involves the perfect consummation of the Léve of God: the achievement here 
and now of the immortal heritage of man. Or, if you like it better - for 
this means exactly the same thing - it is the art of establishing his con- 


scious relation with the Absolute,"* 


Even when these limitations are recognized, mysticism will still em- 
brace the most diversified personalities and be expressed in every conceiv- 
able metaphor. With this almost infinite variation it might seem useless to 
look for any statement of faith to which even a majority of mystics would 
subscribe. Nevertheless there is a unity in the multitudinous variations 
of the mystic approach, William R. Inge has suggested the following articles 


of faith: 


1. “The soul (as well as the body) can see and perceive." 
We have a faculty for the discernment of spiritual 
truth, which, in its proper sphere, is as much to be 
trusted as the organs of sensation in theirs. 


2. "Man, in order to know God, must be a partaker of the 
Divine nature." This is expressed in such phrases as the 
"imago Dei" and the "apex of the mindd and the "inner light,” 


3. "Without holiness no man can see the Lord.” Some type of 
"The Purification of the Self" (Underhill) is necessary. 


4. "Love (or faith, for the mystics seldom separate the two) 
is the trye hierophant of the mysteries of God.” 


lL. Deh., pti 
2. Inge, W.R., op.cit., pp. 68 
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II. Mysticism in Christianity 


Mysticism, largely, stems from three sources: Greek, Oriental 
and Christian. Although mysticism is not synonomous with Christianity, 
it must be admitted that by its very nature the Christian religion has a 
profoundly mystical side. 

In tracing the course of mysticism in Christianity one does not ex- 
haust the field of inquiry. Yet among authorities in this field,there are 
many who believe the Christian tradition embodies the most complete devel- 
opment of mysticism. WE, Hocking states, "Christianity is the home of much 
mysticism, even of the best."1- Evelyn Underhill writes, "Without predjudice 
to individual beliefs, and without offering an opinion as to the exclusive 
truth of any one religious system or revelation - for here we are concerned 
neither with controversy nor with apologetics - we age bound to allow as a 
historical fact that mysticism, so far, has found its best map in Christianity. 
Christian philosophy, especially that Neoplatonic t&eology which, taking up 
and harmonizing all that was best in the spiritual intuitions of Greece, India, 
and Egypt, was developed by the great doctors of the early and medieval Church, 
supports and elucidates the revelations of the individual mystic as no other 
system of thought has been able to do so."© At the beginning of his book 
on the history of Christian mysticism, W.K. Fleming states, "Mysticism is not 
indigenous to Christianity...nevertheless, it is true, that in Christianity 
Mysticism found its fittest home, its best discipline, and its freest and 


most congenial range of wisdom and endeavor ."3 


1. Hocking, W.E., "The Meaning of God in Human Experience," p.352 
2. Underhill, Evelyn, op.cit., p.104 
3. Fleming, W.K., "Mysticism in Christianity," p.25 
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Christian mystics have been able to turn to their own scriptures 
for abundant inspiration. Although it is basically true that the "Jewish 
mind and character, in spite of its deeply religious bent, was alien to 


Mysticism, "+ 


even the Old Testament has served as a rich source for hhose 
with mystical tendencies. Individual experiences such as Moses at the 
burning bush* and Isaiah in the temple? are among the many which might be 
classed as mystical. The Song of Solomon with its expressive oriental love 
imagery has been used, rightly or wrongly, by many mystics, especially during 
the Middle Ages. It is, however, the devotional psalms which have contrib- 
uted most as mystic expressions. "As the heart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, 0 God. My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the Living God, “tis a classic expression of the spiritual thirst of the 
mystic. The "Purification of the Self" is perfectly described when the 
Psalmist cries, "Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit d within me."5 

Practically every section of the New Testament has been claimed for 
the purposes of t&Be mystic. In spite of the fact that the synoptic gospels 
are not written in the religious dialect of mysticism they contain many 
classic passages for those of mystical temperamant, The vision of God is 
promised in the Sermon on the Mount to those of a pure noite The indwell- 
ing presence of Christ, or the Holy Spirit, is taught in many places: "The 


Kingdom of God is within you; "# "Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 


Inge, W.R., op.cit., p.39 
Exodus 3 

Isaiah 6 

Psalm 42: 1,2 

Psalm 51: 10 

. MMatt. 5: 8 

- Luke 17: el 
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of the worla.'* 


The great law of the moral world and of the mystical life 
is expressed by "For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: but who- 
soever will lose his life for my sake, the same will save it." 

The Pauline Epistles are claimed, in a special sense, by every mys- 
tic. St. Paul's conversion and his experience of ecstasy, when he was 
"caught up into the third heaven"3 are of great psychological importance. 
More important for the mystic is Paul's concept of union with Christ. "I am 


crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
Tt 


in me."" St. Paul's conception of the "Cosmic Christ" has had great appeal 


to the mystics. "For by Him were all things created, that are in heaven, 

and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions; or principalities, or powers; all things were created by Him, and 

for Him; and He is before all things, and by Him all things consist." As a 
genuine mystic, he can affirm "I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision, "© 
He can say, "The things which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal."' 

Clement of Alexandria called the Fourth Gospel the "Spiritual Gospel” 
and Inge refers to it as "the charter of Christian Mysticism." He adds, 
"Christian Mysticism, as I understand it, might also be called Johannine 
Christianity; if it were not better to say that a Johannine Christianity 
is the ideal which the Christian mystic sets before himse1r "© The nature 


of God is described in terms of "Love," "Life" and "Spirit." The natural 


Matt.28: 20 

Luke 9: 24 

II Corinthians 12: 2 
Galatians 2: 20 
Colossians 1: 16,17 

Acts 26: 19 

II Corinthians 4: 18 
Inge, W.R., op.cit., p.4h 
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9. 


world is luminous with symbols of the Divine - the door, the bread, the vine. 
The continuing process of the Spirit is emphasized in chapters 1 - 17. 
Eternal life is expressed qualitatively: "This is life eternal, that they 
might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent ."+ 
The degree in which this element of Christianity has been appreciated 
and emphasized in the course of the Christian centuries varies considerably. 
Evelyn Underhill has observed that, “the great periods of mystical activity 
tend to correspond with the great periods of artistic, material and intellec- 
tual civilization. As a rule, they come immediately after, snd seem to 
complete such periods...When science, politics, literature and the arts - 
have risen to their heights and prodaced their greatest works, the mystic 
comes to the front; snatches the torch, and carries it on. It is almost as 
if he were humanities finest flower, the product at which each great creative 
period of the race has aimed."© As such the finest floyerings of Christhan 
Mysticism seems to correspond with the close of the Classical, Medieval and 
Renaissance periods in history; reaching their highest points in the third, 
fourteenth and seventeenth centuries. Miss Underhill believes that the high- 
est point is reached in the fourteenth century and states that thés is “as 
much the classic moment for the spiritual history of our raceas the thirteenth 
is for the history of Gothic, or thefifteenth for that of Italian art.” 
Christianity was given a decidedly mystical interpretation by Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen towards the close of the second century. Plotinus 
(A.D. 205-c270), the great Neo-Platonic philosopher of Alexandria, was the 


most outstanding mystic of his era and left his imprint upon philosophic 


1. Jomm i7: 3 
2. Underhill, Evelyn, op.cit., p. 453. A brief but valuable Appendix to "Mys- 
ticism" is entitled "A Historical Sketch of European Mysticism from the 
Beginning of the Christian Era to the Death of Blake.” 
3. Ibid, p. 454 
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thought both pagan and Christian. His influence came into Christianity 

largely through two men, One was St. Augustine, whose "Confessions" have 

been a source book for mysticism in every genreation. "Later mystics constant- 
ly appeal to his authority, and his influence ranks next. to that of the Bible 
in the formation of the medieval schecl..”” The other was the strange and 
nameless wkiter who chose to ascribe his works to Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
but who probably wrote between 475 and 525. "From the ninth century to the 
seventeenth these writings nourished the most spiritual intuitions of men, 

and possessed an authority which it is not hard to realize. Medieval mys- 
ticism is soaked in Dionysiam conceptions." 

During the early part of the Middle Ages Christian Mysticism lacked 
forceful expression. The general religious revival of the twelfth century, 
however, produced four great mystical figures in St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
St. Hildegarde of Gingen, Joachim of Flora and Richard of ST. Victor. St. 
Francis of Assisi seemed to owe nothing to the literary work of his prede- 
cessors other than the New Testament. The charm of his simple and beautiful 
life left its impress upon the history of the world. 

The rising tide of mysticism was furthered by the work of St. Bon- 
aventura (1221-1274) and St. Thomas Aquinas (1226-1274). ‘The latter is 
sometimes set in contrast to the mystic tradition but this is a misreading 


of the actual facts," 


1. Ibid, p. 456 
2. Ibid, p. 456 
3. Ibid p. 462 
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The fourteenth century was filled with expounders of Christian 
Mysticism. Meister Eckhart (1260-1327) gave great impetus to this move- 
ment which became embodied in the informal society of the "Friends of God." 
The names of John Tauler, Henry Suso, John RUysbroeck and Gerard Groot are 
among the best known. St. Catherine of Siena also made her great contri- 
bution in this century. 

Following the fourteenth century there was a decline in the emphasis 
of the mystics but by the sixteenth century the course had changed, St. 
Ignatious Loyola (1491-1556) along with St. Teresa and ST. John of the 
Cross gave vigouous expression to the "inner side" of Christianity. 

Protestant Germany of the seventeenth century produced Jacob Boehme, 
"one of the giants of wotteien,"” He emphasized the old doctrine of the 
rebitth of the soul and had he expressed himself in less difficult symbolism 
his influence would have been even greater. In England George Fox was in- 
spiring a great movement which wad to include Issac Penington and John 
Woolman., France was also producing interpreters of the mystic way in St. 
Francois de Sales; the simple Carmelite friar, Brother Lawrence; and the 
brilliant and unhappy genius, Pascal. The end of the centurywwitnessed the 
development of the "Quietists," through such personalities as Madame Guyon, 
Francois Fenelon and Minguel DoMolinos. This emphasis on the absolute sur- 
render of the soul to God marked a distinct contribution to Christian Mysti- 
cism and at the same time it marked its decline. 

The eighteenth century was conspicuous for its lack of appreciation of 
the mystical element in Christianity. William Law of Imgland stands as an 
almost solitary figure as he seeks to embody the best of traditional Chris- 


tian Mysticism and pass on its values to subsequent generations, 


1. Ibid, p. 469 
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III. The Scope of This Thesis 


Certain periods of history seem to be marked by a special "in- 
flux of the Divine Spirit." This teually seems to occur in times of 
Spiritual dearth and often through the instrumentality of one unigue 
individual. Subsequent history is forewer indebted to his contribution, 
According to Rufus Jones such an incursion was realized in the life of 
William Law 

Although he was well known as a brilliant controversialist and 
writer of books on practical devotion, his greatest and perhaps least 
known contribution was the mysticism of his mature years. The purpose of 
this thesés is to trace the development of his thought and examine the 
content of his mystical writings. It will then be possible to evaluate the 
contribution he made to his own day and appreciate the lasting value of his 
work. 

Chapter II will describe the times in which Law lived and the events 
which had significance for the development of his religious life and thought. 
Chapter III will consist of an examin&tion of his early writings to see how 
much of his later mysticism is foreshadowed in this period. Chapter IV will 
be devoted to Law's relationship to the general tradition of Christian Mys- 
ticism, especially the work of Jacob Boehme, who influenced him greatly. 
Chapter V will examine Law's later writings and his mystical interpretation 
of the Christian Life. It will then be possible in Chapter VI to examine his 


contribution to his day and ours. 


1. Jones, Rufus, "The Luminous Trail,” p. 124 
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13. 
CHAPTER II 
The Times and Life of William Law 


I. The Times of Law 


The lifetime of William Law was from-1686 to 1761. These dates 
suggest a very bleak period in English History from whatever point of 
view it be judged. "'Our light looks like the evening of the world;' in 
those pathetic and expressive words a ‘Proposal for a National Reformation 
of Manners,' published in 1684, described the moral condition of Englana."+ 

James II (1685-1688) had sought to establigh Roman Catholicism through- 
out the land. His courageous but unwise diplomacy incurred the collective 
wrath of the Churchmen and the Dissenters, William of Orange, the Stadholder 
of the Netherlands, was invited to head the rebellion. The revolution was 
accomplished, and on February 13, 1899, William III and Mary were proclaimed 
joint sovereigns of England. 

The clergy of the Restoration, who had been strenuously advocating 
the doctrines of the divine right of kings and of passive obedience to royal 
authority, could not stand for this change. A sizeable group of able and 
devout bishops and clergy refused allegiance to the new sovereigns. They 
constituted the Non-Juror Party. 

At the death of Queen Anne in 1714, the German prince of the House of 
Hanover was called to the throne of England as George I. This gave more oppor- 


tunity for dissent and proved to be a determining incident in the life of Law. 


1. Fitchett, W.H., "Wesley and His Century,” p. 139 
2. Hohhouse, S., “William Law and Eighteenth Century Quakerism,” p.1i11 
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14. 


The political corruption was not new but certainly was more systema- 
tized and shameless than in subsequent periods .+ "Ferocious laws still 
lingered on the Statute-Book,. Justice itself was cruel. As late as 1735 
men were pressed to death who refused to plead on a capital charge. The 
law under which women were liable to be publicly flogged or to be burned at 
the stake was not repealed until 1794. ‘Temple Bar was adorned with a perpetu- 
ally renewed fresco of human heads. It was the age of the pillory and the 
whipping post; of gin hells, and debtor's prisons, hideous enough to have 
darkened Dante's Inferno with a new gloom."= George II and George III 
were among England's poorest monarchs, 

The thought of the time was largely influenced by John Locke (1633- 
1704). The mind was a mere “Tabula rasa" and the conception of innate ideas 
was dismissed. His empiricism gave little support to the existing church 
theology, and Law looked upon him generally as an opponent of all that is 
visal in the Christian faith. Bishop Berkeley (1684-1753) sought to refute 
materialism by making mind supreme and his subjective idealism was the result. 
David Hume (1711-1776) brought empiricism to its logical conclusion in skepticism 
and sought to undercut the very concept of causuality. His refutation of miracles 
aided the state of confusion in religious thought without péinting out to a more 
substantial ground for religion. 

In general it may be said that the prevailing. intellectual currents did 
not lend much support to the contemporary religious life of the people, although 
their influence may seem more beneficial when viewed from a larger perspective, 

In spite of the growing empirical trend in philosophy most theological 


thinking was still in bondage to rationalism. The resulting Deism encouraged 


1. Fitchett, W.H., op.cit.,p.138f. 
2. Ibid, Ppp. 139-140 
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speculation as to the God who set all things in motion but who was now too 
far removed from the practical concerns of men to make much difference, 
Leslie Stephen described the grotesque Deity of Bishop Warburton as "a 
supernatural chief justice whose sentences were carried out in a non-nat- 
ural world; a constitutional monarch who had signed a constitutional com- 


pact and retired from the active government of affairs."> 


He adds, "God 
was an idol compounded of fragments of tradition and of frozen metaphysics ."~ 
The effects of this type of thought can be seen throughout the church 
life of the period. ‘The theme of most sermons was "Don't be drunk, or you 
will ruin your health, nor commit murder, or you shall be hanged, Every man 
should be happy and the way to be happy is to be thoroughly respectable,"> 
Obviously little Christian foundation was needed for this type of preaching, 
"A decent Chinaman who took Confucius seriously might also have preached 
nine-tenths of the sermons of that period," 
The unpardonable sin of the day was in being “enthusiastic.” Minkner 
aptly expresses it when he says, "Enthusiasmus war der Popanz des XVIII 
Jahrhunderts."? A Georgian bishop was praidged on his tombstone for his 
6 


zeal in repressing "enthusiasm.”~ Anything which did not spring from the 

most rational basis was considered an emotional extravagance, Therefore any 
person or group which sought to place emphasis on the subjective experience 

of the Christian religion was immediately ridiculed. This meant that gen- 
uinely corrective emphases were thwarted without being given a hearing. Abbey 
and Overton state, "A great deal which in the eighteenth century was pre- 


scribed under the name of enthusiasm was nothing else in reality than an appeal 


1. Stephen, Leslie, "English Thought in the Eighteenth Century," Vol.II, p.3838 
2. bids, De TO 
3. @itchett, W.H., op.cit., p.1h6 
4, Ibid., p. 143 
5. Minkner, Konrad, "Die Stufenfolge Des Mystischen Erlibnisses Bei William 
Law, p. 25 
6. Inge, W.R., “Studies in English Mystics," p. 124 
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to the soul of man to the evidence of God's Spirit within him to facts which 


cannot be grasped by an intellectual power." 


In describing Bishop Butler, 
Fitchett says, "Butler's conscience was not disquieted by the lapse into 
mere heathenism of a whole class within sound of the bells of his cathedral; 
but he grows piously indignant at the spectacle of an ecclesiastical irregu- 
larity! Enthusiasm in good men was, in his eyes, a more alarming spectacle 


than vice in bad men."= 


Among the laymen, routine conformity to traditional patterns and the 
absence of meaningful devotion were symptoms of the spiritual decay. William 
Law's own character studies, assseen in the “Serious Call,” are one of the 
best reflections of the indifference of the times. Jvlius never misses 
prayers but every other aspect of his life is wholly unaffected by anything 
religious."3 "Leo has a great deal of good nature, has kept what they call 
good company, hates everything that is false and base, is very generous and 
brave to his friends, but has concerned himself so little with religion that 
he hardly knows the difference betwixt a Jew and a Christian.” 

Flavia is very orthodox, she talks warmly against heretics and schis- 
matics, is generally at Church, and often at the Sacrament." Nevertheless 
her life is superficial and wholly lacking in anything creative. 4 Carlyle 


summed up the century, “Soul extinct; stomach well alive," 


1. Abbey, C.J., and Overton, J.H., “The English Church in the Eighteenth Century," 
Vol. I, P. 35 

2. Fitchett, W.H., op.cit., p. 146 

3. "Works," Vol. IV, p. 8f All notes designated "Works" refer to the Moreton 
private edition, London, 1892 

hk, "works," Vol. IV, p. 13 

5. “Werks,” Vol. IV, p. ST 
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From the religious standpoint the crying need of the times was for 
@ new grounding of the Christian Faith. The prevailing rationalism had 
furnished a too narrow foundation to erect an adequate superstructure of 
Christianity. To this need William Law addressed himself and his mystical 
interpretation of the Christian life is the result. It became embodied to 
a large extent in the devotional life of those who were connected with the 


revival movements of the eighteenth century. 
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II. The Life of Law 


Few lives that have been an influential as that of William Law 
have been so conspicuously uneventful. The adventures of his life were 
adventures of the spirit and of the pen. At the same time it may be said 
that few teachers have ever carried out the precepts of their teaching 
with the consistent thoroughness of William Law. He was born in 16388 
at King's Cliffe, Northamptonshire, England, the fourth of a family of 
eight sons and three daughters. His father was an industrious shop- 
keeper who sought to give his children every possible cultural afivan- 
tage.+ 

Law entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1705 with intentions 
of entering the ministry of the Church of England. He was elected toa 
fellowship and entered Holy Orders in 1711. From his youth Law was 
serious, intellectually curious, well-disciplined and concerned especially 
about religious matters. At CAmbridge he gave himself to the study of 
the classics, philosophy and the so-called "Mystic Writers." On entering 
the university he drew up a set of rules for his life which is typical 
of the discipline he followed even in his mature years. The following 
items are suggestive of his frame of mind and give an indication of the 
subsequent course of his life: 

"i. To fix it deep in my mind that I have but one 
business upon my hands - to seek for eternal 
happiness by doing the will of God. 

"4ii. To think nothing great or desirable because the 
world thinks it so; but to form all my judgments 


of things from the infallible word of God, and 
direct my life according to it. 


1. The best biography of Law is Overton, J.H., "William Law, Non- 
Juror and Mystic." 
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X. To be always fearful of letting my time 
slip away without some fruit. 


xvi. To pray privately thrice a day besides my 
morning and evening prayers."1 


Law forfeited his fellowship and all hope of preferrment in the 
Established Church in 1716 when he refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to King George I. He thus became a Non-Juror. The seriousness of this 
ethical decisions and his robust character are revealed to the letter 
written to his brother at this time: "My prospect indeed is melancholy 
enough, but had I done what was required of me to avoid it, I should fave 
thought my condition much worse. The benefits of my education seem partly 
at an end, but that same education had been miserably lost if I had not learnt 
to fear something more than misfortunes. As to the multitude of swearers, 
that has no influence upon me; their reasons only are to be considered, and 
everyone knows no good one can be given for people swearing the direct cone 
trary to what they believe."= 
Little is known of the period immediately following this. It was 
certainly a difficult period financially, but very productive from a lit- 
erary point of view. During the Bangorian controversy, Law sprang to the 
front rank among the polemical writers of the day. His theological insight 
coupled with his amazing ability to express himself left the High Church 


party in ecstasies over the advent of such a powerful writer on their side. 


1. Found in some college papers in Walton, C., "Notes and Materials 
for an Adequate Biography of William Law,” p. 345 

2. Quoted by J.V. Moldenhawer in his introduction to the “Serious Call," 
1948, Westminster Edition, p. vii 
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In 1725, when Law was thirty-nine, he moved to the home of Edward 
Gibbon in Putney and served as tutor to the boy who later became father of 
the famous historian. Law was never very enthusiastic over the progress of 
his pupil, but the position did offer him a means of support. It permitted 
him to form many profitable friendships, including the poet, John Bryom 
and the mystically inclined Scottish physician, George aT, It also 
allowed him time to write devotional books; the best known of which is 
"A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life." In Gibbon's "Memoirs of My 
Life and Writings" we have this impression of the family tutor : "In our 
family William Law left the reputation of a worthy and pious man who believed 
all that he professed, and practiced all that he enjoinea,"* 

It was during this period that John Wesley paid frequent visits to 
Law and looked upon him as hig chief instructor in spiritual matters .~ 
In his early years Wesley seemed to follow Law very closely, but he became 
increasingly suspicious of his mystical tendencies, After Wesley returned 
from America he met Peter Bohler and his "heart-warming" experience followed. 
Then he began to look back upon Law as a stern teacher who had taught him Law 
"but not Grace’" He complained that Law was seeking to get him sanctified 
before he was justified. Thus a rupture came in their friendship which time did 
not heal. In spite of this each held the other in highest regard and Law 
continued to give spiritual nourishment to the movement which centered 
around Wesley. 

Whyte believes that the great difference in the temperaments of these 
men accounts for their misunderstandings. He contrasts them thus; "The 
work of Wesley's life was to preach awakening sermons, whereas, to take up 
1. Overton, J,H., op.cit., p. 50-97 
2. Whyte, Alexander, "Characters and Characteristics of William Law," p. xxv 


3. The relationship of John Wesley and William Law is given detailed exposi- 
tion in J.B. Green's "John Wesley and William Law.” 
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already awakened and converted men, and especially converted men of the ed- 
ucated and intellectual class and compel them to a more consecrated life 
was the equally divine commission of William Law....We see now that William 
Law without John Wesley, as well as John Wesley without William Law, would 
have left the religious life and literature of the eighteenth century both 
weak, one-sided and unsafe. Could they both have seen it, both were indis- 
pensable; John Wesley to complete William Law, and William Law to complete 
John Wesley, "+ 

Following the death of Mr. Gibbon in 1736, Law returned to live in the 
old homestead at King's Cliffe. In 1744 the bachelor Law was joined by two womet 
- a widow named Mrs. Hutcheson and Miss Hester Gibbog, one of his old pupils 
and an aunt of the future historian, Together they constituted an informal 
society for the cultivation of the devotional life and the maintaining of 
Christian social institutions. By pooling their resources they were able to 
establish a girl's school and an orphanage. Later a hospital was endowed 
as well as a schoolmaster's house and library. These are known today as "The 
Law and Hutcheson Charities," The sincerity of Law's social projects was be- 
ypnd question but their efficiency was another matter. Inge remarks: "Their 
charities, unfortunately, were managed without discretion. It was an age of 
reckless giving, as the light literature of the Georgian age shows plainly; 
and none of the three had much practical wisdom. King's Cliffe became such 
a hunting-ground for vagrants that the rector and other parishoners were driven 
to protest. A saint who could never resist the impulse to liberate imprisoned 
canaries from their cages, to fall a prey to the nearest cat, was not the best 
financial adviser for two rich and not very clear-headed women, In all other 
ways Law's life was most exemplary." 
l. Whyte, A., op.cit., pp. xxvi, xxvii 


2. Overton, J.H., Op.cit., pp. 227-232 
3. Inge, W.R., "Studies in English Mystics," pp. 138-139 
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Law's life at King's Cliffe was an extremely disciplined routine of 
study, devotion and eenteh. wate” His day began at five o'clock with stated 
intervals for special study; prayers of thanksgiving, confession, intercession; 
manual labor in his garden, oversight of his charities; and duties for the 
church which he faithfully attended. "When Law at any time felt a tempta- 
tion to relax his rule of early devotion he again reminded himself how fast 
he was becoming an old man, and how far back his sanctification still was, 
till he flung himself out of bed and again began to make himself a new heart 
before the servants had lighted their fires or the farmers had yoked their 
horses ."* 

Law had been interested in Mysticism for some time but the real flower- 
ing of it in his writings took place after his return to King's Cliffe. He 
became an ardent disciple of the German cobbler-philosopher, Jacob Boehme, and 
introduced his thought to England. It was in 1749 when Law was sixty-three 
years of age, that his most productive period began from the point of view 
of his mystical contribution. This mature thought is best expressed in the 
"Spirit of Prayer" and the "Spirit of Love;" but it deeply penetrates all of 
his later writings. His last written words, composed just a few days before 
his death, contain the kernel of his theology, "Therefore all that Christ 
was, did, suffered, dying in the flesh and ascending into Heaven, was for 
this sole end to purchase for all His followers a new birth, new life, and 
new light in and by the Spirit of God, restored to them and living in them 
as their support, comforter, and guide into all truth, And this was His, ‘Lo 


I am with you always, even unto the end of the worla,'"? 


1. Overton, J.H., op.cit., pp. 233-247 
2, Whyte, A., op.cit., p. xxx 
3. "Works," Vol. IX, p. 103 
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In April of 1761 Law took a severe cold while engaging in some 
out-of-doors work connected with the schools. His last words were "I 
feel within me a consuming fire of heavenly love which has burned un in 
my soul everything that was contrary to itself and transformed me inwardly 


{nto its own nature, "> 


He died April 9, 1761. 

From such a quiet, routine life came a quality of religious lLiter- 
ature hardly surpassed in the English language. To study Law means to study 
his writings, When it is recalled that his literary contemporaries were 
Defoe Swift, Addison, Pope, Butler, Wesley, Samuel Johnson and Oliver 
Goldsmith, the evaluation of Alexander Whyte is significant: “In sheer 
intellectual strength Law is fully abreast of tne very foremost of his 
illustrious contemporaries, while in that fertilising touch which is the 
tnua test of genius, Law simply stands alone. And then his truly great and 
sanctified intellect worked exclusively, intensely, and with unparalleled 
originality on the most productive of all subjects, the Divine nature, human 
nature, sin, prayer, love, and eternal Lite."* It is not suprising that he 
later states, "William Law's works were one of the richest seedsbaskets of 


that centwry, and its seed stands still unused down at the end of the nine- 


teenth comtuy.” 


lL. Quoted in Whyte. A., op.cit., p. xlvii 
2. Whyte, A., op.cit., p. xvii 
3 id., DP. XXix 
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CHAPTER III 
The Early Writings of William Law 


Although Law could never serve as minister in the Church of Eng- 
land, he nevertheless devoted himself fully to the religious needs of 
his day. He merely substituted his pen for a pulpit. It will become 
evident in the course of this thesis that there was a consistent trend 
in Law's thought toward his later mystical position. For that reason it 
is necessary to examine the earlier writings if his mysticism is to be 


appreciated. 


I. Controversial Writings 


Law first became known as a controversial writer who used his keen 
mind, sharp wit, and powerful pen in the interests of the High Church party. 
Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor, preached a memorable sermon before George I 
in 1717. His theological and ecclesiastical views seemed to undercut any 
view of apostolic succession, the divine right of kings and priests, baptis- 
mal regeneration and confirmation. Law entered the arena as a youthful glad- 
-iator and his "Three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor" (1717) is the result. 

The views presented are logical in the extreme and reveal the tremen- 
dous argumentative ability of the young philosopher. Law charged Dr. Hoadly 
with a lack of theological acuteness which would ultimately destroy every- 
thing distinctive in the church over which he was Bishop. "For, my Lord, 
cannot the Quakers, Muggletonians, Deists. Presbyterians assert you as much 
in their interests as we can? Have you said anything for us, or done any- 
thing for us in this Preservative, but what you have equally done for them? 


Your Lordship is ours, as you fill a Bishopric; but we are at a loss to 


C5. 


discover from this discourse what other interest we have in your Lordship. 

For you openly expose our communion and give up all the advantages of it, 

by telling all sorts of people. if they are but sincere in their own way, 

they are as much in God's favour as anybody else. Is this supporting our 

interest, my Lora?"? 
His actual position and beligerent atitude seem quite different from 

that of later years, although even in these letters there are some indications 

of the Law of the devotional writings. This is especially seen in the 

passages on prayer and the value of emotion in religion. "I come now to 

your Lordship's definition of prayer: a calm and undisturbed address to God.. 

.-you have given us a definition of prayer as near to a wrong one as possible,"« 

"Why must prayer have nothing to do with heat and fervency?....I would define 

prayer, an address to heaven, enlivened with such degrees of fervour and in- 

tenseness, as ow natural temper influenced with a sense of God, could beget 

in us."> 

In 1723 Dr. Bernard Mandeville published his provocative "Fable of 

the Bees." He maintained that man's most diabolical vices are not only 

natural, but also necessary to equip one to live in the world. In fact, the 

most prosperous communities of men owe all their prosperity at bottom to the 

vicious dispositions of their individual members. He sought to extol the 


wisdom of statesmen and philosophers who have raised such a beautiful ma- 


chine as a grect nation out of such contemptible and abominable materials. 


lL. "ete," Vol. I, ».5 
2. "“Works,! Yol. I, p. 19 
3. “Works,” Vol. I, p. 2 
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Nothing could be more contrary to the thought of Law. His reply, 
“Remarks upon the Fable of the Bees." (1723) is a great philosophical polemic 
which is packed with passionate indignation. As opposed to Mandeville's 
assertion that religion is the cause of most of the world's mischief, Law 
charged, "Religion never comes in your way, but it puts you in a passion; though 
I de-esay you never had any harm by it in your life....You charge a great deal 
of mischief to this inquiry after the best religion, on purpose to enhance, 

I suppose, your own merit, that you may appear to do a more public good, 
who endeavour to destroy the very tdea of it," 

Law contended that moral obligation arises in the reason and conscience 
of @ man as the result of our God-given nature. "Moral virtue therefore, if 
considered in itself, as the rule or law of intelligent beings had no origin; 
that is, there never was a time when it began to be; but it is as much without 
beginning as truth and goodness, which are in their natures as eternal as God . "= 
"Away then, I beseech you, with your idle and profane fancies about the origin of 
moral virtue. For once turn your eyes toward heaven, and dare but own a just 
and good God, and then you have owned the true origin of religion and moral 
virtue."> He then goes on t® show how personal happiness and character are 
related to the moral and ethical demands of God. It is always his aim to 
place ethical principles on a genuinely thrological foundation. “It is the 


will of God, that makes moral virtue our law, and obliges us to act reasonably." 


» ‘Works.” Vol. I, v.31 
» "Works," Vol. II, p. 14 
"Works," Vol. II, p. 17 


1 
2 
3. 
4, "Works ," Vol. II, p. 15 
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Perhaps the least typical or valuable of all of Law's writings is 
"The Absolute Unlawfullness of the Stage Entertainment Fully Demonstrated" 
(1726). Canon Overton, Law's biographer and one of his greatest admirers, 
says, "It is decidedly the weakest of all of his writings, and most of his 
admirers will regret that he ever published it....Unlike himself he gives 
way to passion and seems to lose all self-control. He makes no distinction 
whatever between the use and abuse of such entertainments."! 

It must be granted that the quality of the stage was very low at that 
time, in spite of the fact that Cato was presented along with several Shakes- 
pearian plays. Yet one wonders if it deserved Law's condemnation that, “Plays 
are contrary to scripture as the devil is to God; as the worship of images is 
to the second commandment, "= It is in this writing that Law first uses char- 
acter studies as a dramatic means of presenting his arguments. For instance, 
Trebonia is one of the finest girls and says, "I go but seldom (to the play- 
house); and then either with my mother or my aunt. We always know the play 
beforehand and never go on the Sacrament-Week. "> 

These controversial writings reveal Law's early philosophical, theo- 
logical and sociological tastes as well as his persuasive style. Aitnhough 
they, at first, seem far removed from his subsequent mysticism, there are 


some intimations of his future trends. 


1. Overton, J.H., op.cit., p. 37 
2. "Works," Vol. II, p. 146 
3. ‘Works,” Vol.II, p. 155 
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II. Devotional Writings 


Law is probably best known as a writer of stimulating devotional 
literature, His unique ability in this fleld appeared early in this 
writings and is a clear indication of the type of mind which would later 
develop a mystical philosophy of religion, 
In 1726. when he was thirty-eight, Law published "A Practical 
Treatise upon Christian Perfection." He begins by examining the state of 
man which he finds to be very gloomy. The spirit of man is chained to tle 
body, which is “its grave, or sepulchre, where it is enslaved to fleshly 
thoughts, blinded with false notions of good and evil, and dead to all taste 
and relish of its true happiness,....The world in which we live, is also in 
a disordered irregular state, and cursed for the sake of man; it is no longer the 
paradise that God made it but the remains of a drowned world, full of marks 
of God's displeasure, and the sin of its inhabitants. It is a mere wilderness, 
a state of darkness, a vale of misery, where vice and madness, dreams and 
shadows, variously please, agitate, and torment the short miserable }jives 
of men,"* 
The way of salvation is pictured as a consistent, disciplined life 
of devotion to God. "We must then, if we would be wise unto salvation, die 
and rise again like Christ, and make all the actions of our life holy by offer- 
ing them to God....Since therefore, he that is called to Christianity is thus 
called to an imitation of the death of Christ, to forbear from sin, to overcome 
the world. to be born of the Spirit, to be born of God, these surely will be 
allowed to be sufficient evidences, that Christianity requireth an entlLre 
change of our nature, a life perfectly devoted to Goa." It is not suprising 


that John Wesley once complained that Law's doctrine of perfection was too high 


lL. “Works,” Vol. III, P. 12 
2. “Works,” Yol. III. p. 33 
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to be obtainable. Law replied, "We shall do well to aim at the’ highest 
degree of perfection if we may thereby at least attain to nediocrity."* 

Although it lacks much of the balance and polish of the "Serious 
Call," which definitely overshadowed it, there is much to commend it both 
for religious insight and style. Law's characters make the book very read- 
able. Eusebius woudd be wholly taken uw in the cure of souls but i8 too 
busy studying the old grammarians, and would fain reconcile some differences 
among them before he atone” Patronus never goes to the sacrament but will 
go forty miles to see a fine altar piece; he goes to church when there is a 
new tune to be heard, but never had any more serious thoughts about salvation 
than about flying.” Publius died with little or no religion through a con- 
stant fear that of penery.” "Silvanus laughs at preaching and praying, not 
because he has any profane principles, or any arguments against religion, 
but because he happens to have veenuused to nothing but noise and hunting 
and sports."2 ‘These combine the "sparkling wit of Addison and a little of the 
cynicism of Swift with an intense earnestness of Christian conviction which 
is all Law's own "© 

Law's best known work is "A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life" 
(1729), usually referred to as the "Serious Call." W. Scott Palmer has said, 
"We are losers by the fact that William Law wrote 'A Serious Call to a Devout 
and Holy Lite,'"! By this he means that the vopularity of this practical de- 


votional book has obscured the later and more significant mystical books. 


Whyte, A., op.cit., p. xxiv 

"Works," Vol. III. p. 139 
"““forks," Vol. III, p. 139 

WWworks." Vol. III, p. 140 

"Works," Vol. III, p. 140 

Overton, J.H., op.cit., p. 45 

Palmer, W. Scott, "Liberal and Mystical Writings of Willlam:iaw," p. 1 
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Nevertheless, Dr. John T. McNeil is quite right in classing it among the 
greatest books of Protestanisn. 

This classic, Like most of Law's works, is directed to the upper class 
intellectuals whose worldly interests have robbed their religious life of 
its reality. As he later expressed it in "The Spirit of Prayer," “Hold 
this therefore as a certain truth, that the heresy of heresies is a worldly 
spirit. Herein consists the apostacy and degeneracy of the a His 
"Serious Call” is addressed to this spiritual need. As he writes he assumes that 
a "great part of the world are free from the necessities of Labour and employments, 
and have their time and fortunes in their own disposal.» 

Law begins by stating that a life of devotion is not merely a collec- 
tion of public or private prayers. Rather, "Devotion signifies a life given, ' 
or devoted to God. He therefore, is the devout man who lives no longer to his 
own will, or the way and spirit of the world, but to the sole will of God; who 
considers God in everything, who serves God in everything, who makes all the 
parts of his common Life parts of piety, by doing everything in the mame of 
God, and under such rules as are conformable to His glory." 

Throughout the book it is presupposed that man needs but to exert his 
will and apply himself if he would become a devout Christian. "Now the reason 
of common swearing is this: it is because men have not so much as the inten- 
tion to please Goqd in all their actions....It is for want of this intention 
that you see men that profess religion, yet live in swearing and sensuality; 
that you see clergymen given to pride and covetousness, and worldly enjoyments."? 


This has often ted to the criticism that Law tells the reader what to do but 


. McNeil, John T., "Books of Faith and Power.” 
. ‘Works," Vol. VII, p. 99 

"Works," Vol. IV, p.4e 

"Works," Vol. IV. p. 1 

. “ertes,” Vol. IV, pp. 15, 16 
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not how to attain it. At the same time his appeal to act woon what they 
already know seems justified in the Light of the times. 

The way to a holy Life is described as the surrender of the will and 
way of man for the will and way of God. The great virtue is humility and 
the great sin is pride. "Humility does not sonsist in having a worse opinion of 
ourselves than we deserve, or in abasing ourselves lower than we really are; 
but as all virtue is founded in truth, so humility is founded in a true and 
just sense of our weakness, misery, and sin. He that rightly feels and lives 
in this sense of his condition, Lives in humility....No people have more occs- 
sion to be afraid of the approaches of pride than those who have made some 
advances ina nious life: for pride can grow as well upon our virtues as our 
¥Yices, and steals upon us on all occasions. Every good thought that we have, 
every good action that we do, lays us open to pride, and eyposes us to the 
assaults of vanity and self-satisfactten, ") 

Law continually emphasizes the necessity of the subjective response of 
man before the objective activity of God ean become effective. Men must 
"so far renounce all worldly tempers, be so far governed by the things of 
another life, as to show that they are truly and really crucified, dead and 
risen, with Christ. As it 4s necessary for all Christians to conform to this 
sreat change of spirit, to be thus in Christ new creatures, as it was necessary 
that Christ should suffer, die and rise again, for our salvation."* 

Much space is given to the details of the disciplined life. It is taken 
for granted that serious Christians will rise early for their devotions for 
"it is much more reasonable to suppose a person up early, because he is a Christian, 
then because he is a labourer, or a tradesman, or a servant, or has business 
that wants him." 

"Works," Vol. IV, 


| * 
2. “Works,” Vol. IV, p. 
3. "Works," Vol. IV, 
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that wants hin." At stated intervals, the canonical hours of the Church, 
there are special prayers and exercises. Special places and postures are 
suggested. Law's strong belief in the relationship between the body and the 
spirit is seen in the en pages he devotes to psalm-singing. Law 

was passionately fond of music and, as Overton suggests, he held that some- 
what untenable position that everyone can sing. He believed that singing 
both expressed and encouraged devotion to God. The rules, for the most part, 
are extremely strict but reveal a psychology of worship which contains many 
ideas which could be modified and used with profit. 

Although Law is inclined to be verbose, the style of this work is 
commendable. Dr. Samuel Johnson has called it, "The finest piece of hortatory 
theology in any language. "= The language is polished and direct. His fre- 
quent use of character studies illustrates his points. The contrast between 


r? 


the worldly Flavia, who buys books of humor and once in a while "borrows" a 
book of piety, and her devout sister, Miranda, is one of his most famous .> 
The sketch of Ouranius is an example of the ideal and algo an uninten- 
tional autobiography of the experience of thy When the well-educated young 
minister began his pastoral work in a neglected village he was repelled by the 
crudeness of the people. To compensate ‘he kept much at home, wrote notes 
upon Homer and Plautus, and sometimes thought it hard to be called to pray by 
any poor body, when he was just in the midst of one of the battles." But this 
was his "ignorant turn of mind before devotion had got the government cof his 
heart." Now he loves his people and finds the day too short for the service 
he seeks to do for them. "He is so far now from wanting agreeable company, 
that he thinks there is no better conversation in the world than to be talking 


"Works," Vol. IV, p. 128 
Overton, J.H., op.cit., p. lll 
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"Works, Vol. IV, p. 57f 
"Works, Vol. IV, p. e2e9f 
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with poor and mean people about the Kingdom of Heaven." This great change 
has largely resulted from proper intercessory prayer. "He presents every- 
one so often before God in his prayers, that he never thinks he can esteen, 
reverence, or serve those enough, for whom he implores so many mercies 
from God. ° 

This sketch unites the two emphases of Law at this stage: the strong 
practical emphasis of a way of life, but always growing out of an inner de- 
votion to God which is the spring of creative living. His subsequent mys- 


ticism is an amplification of this. 


IIIf. Theological Writing 


In "The Case of Reason, or Natural Religion fairly and fully stated’ 
(1731), we find Law's closest approach to a strictly formal theological 
worl. It is designed,however, as a controversial writing. 

Of all of the Deist writings it was Matthew Tindal's "Christianity 
as Old as the Creation” which created the greatest sensation. In this work 
he affirmed "that reason, or natural light, is so full, sufficient, plain 
and certaina a rule or guide in all religious duties that no external divine 
revelation can add anything to it, or require us to believe or practice anything, 
that was not as fully known before. A revelation, if ever made, can only @if- 
fer from natural religion, in the manner of its being communicated. It can 
only declare those very sane things externally, which were before equally declared 
by the internal light of nature....That whatever is at any time admitted as 
matter of religion, that is not manifest from the reason of the thing, and 
plainly required by the light of nature, is gross superstition. "+ Law's 


"Case of Reason” was an answer to this argument. 


Ll. “ats,” Wi. E, oe ST, 
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In Law's later writings it will be seen that he too believed that 
Christianity was, in a sense, as old as creation. He often spoke of the 
"reasonableness" of the Christian life, especially in the “Serious Call.” 

He, thus, believed that revelation was reasonable according to a certain 
definition of the word. But what he objected to was a narrow confining of 

the word reason and the arrogant assumption of the natural man’s ability to 

know the ways of God. Reason, in the popular sense, was definitely limited 

and, if unaided by revelation, could not enlighten on the ultimate issues of 
life. "For reason, by consulting the nature and fitness of things, can no 

more tell us, what the guilt of sin is, what hurt it does us, how far it 

enters into, and alters our very nature, what contrariety to, and separation 
from God, it necessarily brings upon us, or what super-natural means are, or 

are not, necessary to abolisn it; our reason can no more tell this than our 
senses can tell us, what is the inward, and what is the outward light of angels. "+ 
At the basis of his disagreement with Tindal was a very different view of the 
nature of God and man. Their views of revelation reflected this basic difference. 

Law continually emphasized the way in which sin, as seen in pride, dis- 
torts man's reason and vitiates his supposed knowledge of God. He holds 
that the Deists can not prove from history this perfection or reason in which 
they so enthusiastically believe. He seeks to prove that the Christian does 
not disparage reason but seeks to redeem it. "For Christians oppose unbelievers, 
not because they reason, but because they reason ill. They receive revelation, 
not to suppress the natural power, but to give new and heavenly light to 
their reason; not to take away their right of judging for themselves, but to 


rs 


secure them from false judgments.” 


1. “Works,” Vol. II, p. 73 
2. "Works," Vol. II, p. 116 
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This writing was not received very well in Law's time, even among 
those who had appreciated his other controversial and devotional works. 
The feeling was still strong that the Deists and Atheists must be confronted 
by a rationalistic apologetic. So, Butler's "Analogy" was considered the 
best method of attack. It is obvious that even in his most theological 
work Law is seeking for a more substantial basis for faith than rationalisn. 
While never saying that Christianity is unreasonable, in his use of the word, 
his "Case of Reason” is strongly anti-intellectual in its implication. The 
yositive appropriation of the mystical as an alternative approach for the 


rational has yet to be seen but the trend toward it is obvious. 


IV. An Evaluation of Law's Early Writings 


The early works of Law reveal a serious and sensitive thinker who 
is deeply concerned with the spiritual poverty of his generation. They 
likewise reveal a writer of unusual ability and persuasiveness. He is in- 
terested in both the theological and the practical aspects of the Christian 
life.but seems to be most creative in dealing with the necessity and details 
of the devotional life. He does not hesitate to oppose the currents of 
contemporary thought and the trend in his thinking is definitely toward 
the subjective aspects of Christian experience. 

The main contributions of this first pveriod may be summarized as 
follows : 

1. His criticism of the existing rationalism helped prepare the way 
for a more productive religious environment. As Leslie Stephen points out, 


Deism was generally falling into disrepute both for intellectual and practical 


reasons. The competence of reason was being questioned and Law stressed 


1. Stephen, Leslie, op.cit., Vol. II 
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the alternative of faith in the miracles and revelation of the Bible.* 

He did more than this, however. “The creed which troubled and threatened 

to supplant Christianity was disappearing; but it remained to be seen whether 
the fruits of the victory could be won by the Christians or the skeptics.“ 

A new basis for religion was needed and while the names of Kant and Wesley 
are most often associated with this change, Law was definitely pointing in 
that direction and preparing the background for it. 

e. His insistence that a life of devotion to God was more than a 
legalistic observance of rules and his writings, which encouraged and directed 
meaningful devotion, were of paramount importance for the revival movement 
of the eighteenth century. > He interpreted man's relationship to God in terms 
of the totality of life's experience. The sacredness of all callings and the 
opportunity to serve God in one's vocation was a needed emphasis which he en- 
couraged. His writing encouraged the thinking of the intellectual classes on 
the profound issues of the soul. 

There are also certain distinct limitations found in the writings of 
this early period. 

1. The Christian life is presented in an extremely ascetic fashion. 
The brighter aspects of Christianity are missing." Regarding this, R. Newton 
Flew states, “The defects of his doctrine are perhaps due to Law's remoteness 
from ordinary human life. He lacked that last touch of divine sympathy that 
makes the persuasive evangelist. "No one can read the "Serious Call” without 
great searchings of heart.' (Dr. Bigg) but it is possible to read the ‘Serious 


Call' without feeling the appeal of the grace of God." 


"Case of Reason,” - "Works," Vol. II 
Stephen, Leslie, op.cit., cpt. III, secticn 75 


Especially {Christian Perfection," but also much of the “Serious Call." 
Flew, R. Newton, "The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology," p. 300 
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"Christian Perfection,” - "Works," Vol. III and "Serious Call,” - “Works,” Vol. 
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ec. There is a strong tendency toward cultural, especially intellectual 
obscurantism. > Although it was a healthy reaction to Deism, his insistance upon 
a complete rejection of “the world” and the inability of the natural man's reason 
to fathom the mysteries of God easily led to unnecessary extravagances. "The 
most illiterate of Methodist preachers did not express a more sublime contempt of 
mental culture than this refined and cultured scholar.... Law himself, indeed by 
a happy inconsistency, was saved from the extravagances which the strict application 


of his own principles is apt to engender. Though he abused scholarship, he 


always wrote as e well-read scholar.* 


1. "The Unlawfullness of Stage Entertainment," - “Works,” Vol. II and through- 
out devotional writings. 
2. Overton, J.H., op.cit., p. lev 
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38. 
CHAPTER IV 
The Influence of the Mystics upon William Law 


I. Law's Familiarity with the Mystic Tradition in 
Christian Thought 

Law's later attraction for the writings of Jacob Boehme has often 
obscured his familiarity and indebtedness to the whole Catholic theologi- 
cal, and especially mystical, tradition. Just before he died the "Chris- 
tian's Magazine" lamented, “this venerable man's support of an airy system” 
and "the deviation of so pious and nervous a pen into the inextricable 
labyrinths of Behemism."! More careful students of law, however, are in- 
pressed with the Catholicity of the sources of his mysticism. Francis 
Okely, the Moravian writer, describes Law as a "mystical bee....whose warks 
are like so many honeycombs by him assiduously collected, formed, digested, 
and filled during a long life out of all the spiritual writers or mystic 
flowers, ancient and modern. "= 

Law, himself, often recognized his indebtedness to certain Christian 
mystics. "Of these mystical divines I thank God I have been a diligent read- 
er through all ages of the church, from the apostolical Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite down to the great Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, the illuminated 
Guion and M. Bertot."2 He never believed he was outside of the main stream 
of Christian thought, but continually claimed that his teachings could be 


supported by "the most eminent saints throughout the history of the Church. "* 


Hobhouse, S., “Selected Mystical Writings of William Law," p. 255 
Okely, F., "Memoirs of Behmen" (1780), p. xii 

"Works, ' Vol. Vi, p. 203 

"Works," Vol. VI, p. 202,203 
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In order to determine the extent of Law's familiarity with the mys- 
tic tradition several courses are open: 

1. Law's own writings contain many definite statements of his 

authorities. 

e. There are certain similarities with other writers which strongly 
suggest his acquaintance with their works. Here, however, a warning is ne- 
cessary. Mystical writers frequently use similar illustrations and expressions 
without being consciously indebted to the other. Symbols are employed be- 
cause of their ability to express experience, not because of the authority of 
an earlier writer.” There is also a fund of concepts and symbols which are 
common to all writers of this type. 

3. Certain statements of Law in unpublished letters or recorded in 
John Byrom's "Journal" give indications of his wide reading. 

4, <At present there are still six hundred books standing on the 
shelves of his library in King's Cliffe. While this is not his complete 
library, the books and notes included in them do give an indication of his 
theological tastes. Stephen Hobhouse has examined this library and made 
available statistical information regarding it.© in this chapter, when a theo- 
logian is indicated, the mames and numbers of his volumes remaining in Law's 
library will be stated or indicated in parentheses. 

Law's indebtedness to Irenaeus is probably greater than to any other 
early church father. Hobhouse notes eight quotations from him and four vol- 


umes of this author still stand in his library.> 


Law shared the soteriological 
concern of this ancient Greek Father and, like him, stressed the solidarity of 
mankind under the racial representatives of Adam and Christ. The saving power of 
1. Underhill, Evelyn, op.cit., pp. 125-148 


2. Hobhouse, 5., op.cit., p. 355f 
3. Hobhouse, 5., op.cit., p. 355 
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the Incarnation is recognized and atonement is possible by the "recapitulation" 
of all things in Christ.” 

Origen is quoted at least eight times. At many places Law reflects 
kinship to the ideas of this Alexandrine theologian. This is especiaily true 
in his teaching on the "Wrath of God" where he says, in effect, that punishment 
is just the inevitable consequence of sin and that God's consuming fire is in 
ourselves. They both make identical use of the simile of the wise physician who 
employs "Bitterness or heat” to cure his patient .* 

Macarius of Egypt (well-read copies of the "Homilies") was read by Law 
but there seems to be no special points of contact. 

Augustine is quoted more than any other theologian apart from Boehme; over 
1k times. (Several volumes of "Epistles" and "Confessions"). Law does not hesi- 
tate to question his ideas but shows his indebtedness to him throughout his writing. 
This is especially seen in his teaching on man's original perfection the fall, the 
comprehensive doctrine of mystical analogy and especially in regard to the attain- 
ment of the “unio mystica’ or the will and its virtues of humility and love, leav- 
ing the intellect more in the background. The pseudo-Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
(two editions) is quoted at least ten times and Law's writings generally reflect 
the tradition which this anonymous writer did so much to mold. 

Bernard of Clairvaux is mentioned only once. Law would very likely be 
repelled by the ardent use which Bernard constantly makes of sex imagery drawn 


chiefly from the "Song of Songs." Bonaventura (Speculum) may have appealed to 
Law due to his extraordinary use of mystical analogy and his stress on this sym- 


bolism of light, but there seem to be no certain references to him. 


1. Irenaeus: Adv Haereses" III. 18,19,21,22,23; IV 5.33,39; V, 16,21. Law: 
"Works," Vol. VI, pp. 136-147; VIII, pp. 69-98; IX, pp. 138-145 


2. Origen: "De Principilis," II, 5.6; III, 1,13,17. Law: “Works,” Vol. VIII, 
pp. 67, 8 


3. “Works,” Vol. VI, p. 203 
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Both Overton and Hobhouse agree that, apart from Boehme, Law was influenced 


most by the group of fourteenth century German mystics known as the "Friends of 


God x tr 


There are numerous similarities in Law to the founder of this school, 
Meister Eckhart. Hobhouse, however, in contrast to Overton, presents a strong 
case for the view that the similarities are solely derived from the similarity of 
personality and that it was practically impossible for Law to have read any of 
Eckhart's works.© The other famous mystiegs of this movement are mentioned specif- 
ically, however. Henry Suso is mentioned with appreciation. There are at least 
seven parallels with Ruysbroeck, and Law's library contains the complete works of 
this mystic. Law was particularly attracted, ,by a similarity of temperament, to 
John Tauler. (Sermons and three other volumes.) At least sixteen parallels can be 
found in Law's works. Tauler's emphasis on the inner life, but always checked 
by practical good sense, is reflected in the following passage which would 
definitely appeal to Law. "Moreover, is a man, while busy in this lofty inward 
work (contemplation of Christ), were called by some duty in the province of God 
to sease therefrom and cook a broth for some sick person, or any other such ser- 
vice, he should do so willingly and with great joy. 4 

Closely connected with this movement were two books which Law often 
recommended to his advanced disciples. The "Theologia Germanica™ (one volume) 
is referred to at least fifteen times. Law strenuously held to the valuse of 
this book during his controversy with John Wesley. The “Imitation of Christ” 


(ten versions or translations) seems to have been a favorite with Law .? 


1. Overton, J.H., op.cit., p. 148f. Hobhouse S.. op.cit.. p. 363f 
8. Hobhouse, S. op.cit., pp. 360,361 

3. "Works," Vol. VI. p. 203 

4h. Quoted in Overton, J.H., op.cit., po. 152 

5. "Works," Vol. VI, p. 51 
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Teresa (Theologie Mystique), Francis de Sales (Vie Devote) and John of 
the Cross (Opera Mystica) are mentioned with appreciation by ans In the first 
case Law may have been repelled by her frequent visions. The sentimental and some- 
what feminine tone of the French saint would also be uncongenial to him. 
Konrad Minkner believes that Law's relationship to John of the Cross has been 
underestimated and is quite stentftenss.- During Law's disagreement with John 
Wesley over the matter of assurance of salvation, he stressed a doctrine very 
reminiscent of John's “Dark Night of the Soul." Law stated, "For this coldness 
(of heart) is the divine offspring or genuine birth of the former fervour; it 
comes from it as a good fruit and brings the soul nearer to God than the fer- 
vour did....For this coldness overcomes and delivers us from spiritual self, as 
fervour overcomes the earthly nature. It does the work that fervour did, but ina 
higher degree, because it gives up more, sacrifices more, and brings forth more 
resignation to God than fervour aia."> 

Although Law was well acquainted with the seventeenth century "Quietists" 
it is difficult to determine his exact indebtedness to them. Fenelon (¢ight 
volumes), Madame Guyon (seven volumes), Molinos (Manducatio Soiritualis), Le 
Combe (Oratio Mentalis), Malaval (Theologie Mystique), Brother Lawrence (Presence 
of God), and Pierre Poiret (eight volumes) were among Law's favorite devotional 
reading. Certainly his constant emphasis on the surrender of self’ as the only 
adequate response of man to the initiative of God owes something to this 
movement. 

In Law's earlier period he seems to have been influenced — by Father 
Malebranche, the seventeenth century mystic (two volumes). Minkner shows how 


his dualism, derived from Descarte's philosophy, might be reflected in Law's 


1. “Works ." Vol. VI, pp. 146-150 
2. Minkner. K., op.cit., pp. 186 203 
3. "Works," Vol. VII, pp. 129-130 
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early works. He further shows that Malebranche's conception of "seeing all 
things in God" was more important for Law; deeply impressing him in his early 
days and becoming a fundamental conception in his later chow. 

Hobhouse has revealed the limited but interesting contacts of Law with 
Quaker aysticismand, contrary to Overton. believes he has much in common with 
the Cambridge Platonists. "I am inclined to think that there was a considerable 
affinity between Law and his predecessors, the Cambridge Platonists, Henry Nore, 
John Smith, Cudworth. Whichcote, and Norris. (Seven of their books still are in 
his library.) In the doctrines of the divine seed and the new birth, of mystical 
analogy, of hell as a ‘temper’ rather than punishment, Law is very near to them, 
and the ‘reason’ which has to them the ‘candle of the Lord’ is really more akin 
to the intuition of the heart than to the discursive intellect. Henry More, 
moreover, whom Law much admired as a man, although a keen critic of Boehme, 


was by no means altogether hostile to him,” 


II. The Mysticism of Jacob Boehme 


While Law was familiar and somewhat interested in many of the mystics, 
their total influence combined would not equal that of the Germmn cobbler, 
Jacob Boehme. The most revolutionary event of his life was his discovery of 
the writings of Boehme. All of his subsequent writings reflect a deepened 
mystical trend and, in part, an entirely new emphasis. Law became the first 
and greatest exponent of Boehme in the English language. For that reason it 


is necessary to see something of the life and teachings of this amazing figure. 


1. Minkner, K., op.cit., pp. 26-32 
2. Hobhouse, S., "William Law and Eighteenth Century Quakerism," especially pp. 244-251 
3. Hobhouse. S., "Selected Mystical Writings of William Law," pp. 366,367 
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Jacob Boehme was born in 1575 near Goerlitz, Germany. He died fifty 
years later near the same place. His vocation was that of a shoemaker and, 
apart from the frequent persecutions he suffered from the church, which warned 
him to "stick to his last," his external life is uneventful. Alexander Whyte 
says, "Jacob Behmen has no biography. His books are his best biography." 

As a young man he became intrigued with the problem of evil in his own 
experience. He was almost overwhelmed by a deep and unconsolable melancholy. 
Hardly realizing what he did, he began to implore the help of God and determined 
not to stop until he had been heard and helped. “And then, when I had wholly 
hazarded my life upon what I was doing, my whole spirit seemed to me suddenly 
to break through the gates of hell, and to be taken up into the arms and the 
heart of God. I can compare it to nothing else but the resurrection at the 
last day. For then, with all reverence I say it, with the eyes of my spirit I 
saw God. I saw both what God is, and I saw how God is what He is. And with that 
there came a mighty and incontrollable impulse to set it down, so as to preserve 
what I had seen," Throughout the rest of his short life he wrote voluminously 
on the ways of God in the souls of men. 

One day while Boehme was watching the reflections of the sun on the dark 
polished surface of a pewter vessel he fell into an inward ecstasy, and it seemed 
to him as if he could look into the principles and deepest foundations of things. 
"From that day the need of darkness for the manifestation of light became perhaps 
the most characteristic form of his central doctrine of the nature of God, of 


His love and of His wrath. "+ 


Whyte, A., "Jacob Behmen - An Appreciation,” p. 7 
Ibid., pp. 11,12 

Hobhouse, S., op.cit., p. 282 

Martensen, "Jacob Boehme,"” p. 7 
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He sees that all creative activity is only possible for God through 
an opposition which is harmonized and reconciled in the very instant of its 
appearance, Light, whether it be natural or supernatural can only be con- 
ceived as against a background of darkness. Purposive good will implies a 
basis of blind, aimless desire. Love and self-sacrifice can only be realized 
in opposition to the resisting power of egoism. "In Ja und Nein bestehen 
alle Dinge."” "Unless there were a contrarium in God, there would be no form 
or distinction....For every divine, good power has in the foundation of hell, 
that is in the No, a contrarium or opposite, in order that the Yes or Truth 
may be made known,"+ Thus, there is latent in God a region of potential 
darkness, power, "wrath." However, in God, this remains in perfect harmony 
and subordination as the foundation of the Divine nature which is a will to 
all goodness. Rudolf Otto considers this to be Boehme's intuition of the num- 
inous with its elements of the "dreadful" and the "daemonic,” "so that herein 
Boehme was heir of Luther, preserving what in Luther's own school came to be 
overlooked and disregarded" in its subsequent rationalized theology .* 

Man reveals the same foundation of darkness and light, Evil, whether 
in man or nature, appears when light and love are separated from the harmony 
of darkness and wrath. It is a perversion or dislocation of harmonized elements. 
Thus restoration is not an eradication of the evil factor but a reharmonization 
of the elements which were designed to be kept together in true balance, 

But this duality in God and man is based on a primordial unity, the 
fathomless abyss of freedom or "indifference," which is at the root, so to 
speak, of God and of all existence. For this highest metaphysical principle 
Boehme coins the term “Ungrund." It is the state of being which is antecedent 


to reality and to all duality. It results from the distinction between “Being 


1. Jacob Boehme, quoted in Hobhouse, S., op.cit., p. 370 
2. Otto, Rudolf, "The Idea of the Holy." pp. 110-112 
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as existence, and "being as the mere basis of existence." (Ungrund) 

"In eternity, i.e., in the Ungrund out of nature, there is nothing but 

& stillness without being; there is nothing either that can give anything; 
it is an external rest, which has no parallel, a groundlessness without 
beginning and end. Nor is there any limit or place, nor any seeking or 


finding, or anything in which there was a possibility....It has no essen- 


tial principle. "+ 


This conception has been utilized by Schelling, Berdyaev and others 
to explain freedom as "....that initial and irrational liberty which is 
prior to good and evil and determines their choice, "= Berdyeev warns against 
the temptation to express this concept in the categories of a rigid ontology. 
"The great German mystics made a distinction between God (Gott) and Divinity 
or Godhead (Gottheit). Such for instance was the teaching of Eckhart. 
Boehme maintained the doctrine of the Ungrund which was at a deeper level than 
God Himself. The meaning of this distinction between God and Divinity is not 
expressable in metaphysics or ontology. This truth can only express itself in 
terms of spiritual life and experience and not in the categories of a rigid 
ontology. As rigid ontology this truth can easily degenerate into a heresy." 

With this as the background of all of his thought it is not suprising 
that Boehme presents something novel in the field of mysticism. For him, man 
is always a responding creature who, even when regenerated, does not cease to 
be a personality set "over against” God. The "Eros-Motif" (Nygren) of typical 
mystical theology is radically changed. “Therefore I say, any mediative scheme 
leading to God -- whatever name may be given it -- by which man contrives so 
that he may approach God, is a fruitless, useless thing unless there be a re- 
generated mina." 
1. Jacob Boehme, quoted by John Joseph Stoudt in his Introduction to his translation 


of Boehme's "The Way to Christ," p. xxvi. All quotations from "The Way to 
Christ" are from this translation. 


2. Berdyaev, Nicolas, "Freedom and the Spirit," p. 125 
; id. . 19k , 
’ Soaking Sacdd, "The Way to Christ." - Of True Resignation, 2: 32 
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Jonn Joseph Stoudt, one of the foremost scholars of Boehme, has given 
the following analysis of the "Copernician Revolution” which Boehme made in 
the field of mysticiam. "Jacob Boehme's revolution in mysticism was to do 
away with the ladders, with this ascending, climbing tendency, as well as all 
of its metaphysical implications, For him there was no going back, no climb- 
ing up, no return, no ascending hierarchy of levels or static stages, each 
one purer than the last, by which the sinful soul climbed up into the bosom 
of the One and there was graciously and gratuitously relieved of its selfhood. 
No! Not ‘Heaven and Hell are everywhere present,’ he said. There is no 
place, no category from which man is shut out and to which he must again re- 
turn. Boehme replaced this climbing up into the majesty of God, this theologia 
gloria, with God who penetrated into the human heart, a theologia crucis! 
As Luther reformed the Church, so Jacob Boehme reformed mysticism, creating a 
new form of mysticism in which the Dionysian element is absent. In Boehme the 
Dionysian element ‘eros' is replaced by Christian ‘agape’ and the finite is not 
self-negatingsoso that it may enjoy union with the Infinite. On the contrary, 
the finite itself seeks to remove those self-created barriers within itself 
which prevent it from being fully grasped by the Infinite. In Boehme's mysti- 
cism -- and he is a great mystic -- God's grace flows into and possesses the 
soul just as Christ's spirit was possessed by the Fathtr when he surrendered 
his will to God upon the Cross." 
In spite of his grotesque imasery, borrowed mosthy from the alchemy and 
astrology of his day, and numerous fanciful speculations regarding the workings 
of the universe, Boehme must be regerded as one of the most penetrating psy- 
chologists of the spiritual life. His tracts "Of the Supersensual Life"and 
"A Dialogue between an Enlightened an Unenlightened Soul" are classics in the 
field of devotional nttueuse.” The “life in God" is always extolled as the 


1. Stoudt, J.J.. Introduction to his translation of Boehme's "The Way to Christ," 
2 pp. xxxvi, xxxvii 


Included in the Way to Christ" 
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“pearl of great price." “When the world sees such love-fire in God's 
children, it calls them foolish; but to God's children this is the greatest 
treasure, for no life can express, nor tongue describe, the fire of God's 
flaming love, It is wiser than the sun, sweeter than the honey, more ener- 
gizing than meat or drink, and pleasanter than the world's joys. He who 
reaches love is richer than the world's kings, nobler than emperors, and 
stronger than worldly dominion," 

The will. as the symbol of responsible decision, is always placed 
at the center of his thought. “Heaven and hell are present everywhere. 
This is only the changing of the will into God's wrath or into His love 
which takes place in corporal existence, as St. Paul says: “Ow conversa- 
tion is in heaven,'"© Regeneration is expressed negatively in terms of self- 
surrender and positively in terms of the appropriation of faith. "But you 
must come to grips with the fact that in the world you live in God's wrath 
and in the ground of hell, and that hthis is not your true natural habitat. 
You must realize that a Christian should and must live and move in Christ, 
in real imitation of Christ. And you should understand that you cannot be 
a Christian except by living in Christ's Spirit and vitality in Him, conm- 
pletely surrendering yourself to Him."2 "The confession or acceptance of a 
thing is not true faith, much less knowledge. But faith is that from which 
confession proceeds, that is, the uncovered Grace of God in the inner ground 
of the soul which by confession forms itself into audible word. making itself?’ 
externally, acting with the visible elements of the body, exhibiting itself 


externally so that man understands that God's spirit cooperates in works of 


1. Boehme, Jacob, "The Way to Christ" Of the Supersensual Life. # 35 
2. Ibid., Of the Supersensual Life # 37 
3. Ibid., A Dialogue between an Enlightened and an Uenlightened Soul, # 56 
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faith in a similar way that it works with and through the vitality of the 
elemental world, making itself visible through the world's essence with a 
counter-image ,"1 

Boehme's relation to the orthodoxy of his day was similar to that of 
many of the great mystics. His dynamic approach overflowed the static cate- 
gories of the post-Reformation period. The legalistic interpretaions of the 
atonement were particularly offensive to him. “There is no hypocritical for- 
giveness, We must not be externally adopted children, but internally born 
from God, new beings, resigned to God. All hypocrisy by which we say, "Christ 
has paid and satisfied for sin; He has died for our sins," is an illusion(an 
empty, useless comfort) if we also do not die to our sins in Him and appropriate 
His merit in new obedience and live therein," 

He believed that the Church was distorting the Christdan message by 
merely teaching “histéry" instead of bringing men to "faith" in the existential 
sense of the word. “Beloved brethren! Men now are boasting much about faith, 
but where is faith? Modern faith is merely history! Where is the child who 
believes that Jesus is born? Were there such a one who believes that Jesus is 
born, then he would approach the child Jesus, receive him, nourish him, Oh, 
(modern) faith is only historical and scientific knowledge; a tickling of con- 
science: that the Jews killed him; that He has left this world; that He is not 
Lord of Earth in animal man; that man may do as he pleases and need not die to 
sin and evil passions. Self-hood -~ the evil child -- rejoices that it may live 
in plenty and fatten up the Devil!" 3 In another tract he says, “In these days 
man binds us to histories, tc the stone-churches, which of their kind certainly 
would be good if man did but bring Christ's Temple into them. Man teaches that 
Absolution is forgiveness of sins; that the Lord's Supper takes sin away, that 


God's Spirit is poured into man by the office of preaching. All this would have 
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Ibid., Of Divine Contemplation, 32 
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its value were it properly explained and did man not hang on the commentary. 
Many a one goes to church for twenty or thirty years, hears sermons, uses the 
Sacraments, allows himself to be absolved, and is just as much a beast of 
vanity, of the Devil, before as after. A brute goes into the church and a 
brute departs again therefron.? 

But Boehme has no desire to form a new sect. Over and over again he 
yearns for a united Church in which external divisions will be overcome, 
"Babel-Christianity strives about doctrine, how man shall serve, honour and 
know God, what He is in essence and will. positively teaching that the who is 
not of one and the same mind with them in doctrine and meaning is not a Chris- 
tian but a heretic. Wow I would gladly see someone bring all these sects to« 
gether into one, which then could call itself the Christian Church, because now 
all of them are scorners, each despising the other, proclaiming them false. A 
Christian has no sect. He can live among the sects, even appear in their ser- 
vices, and will not be attached to any. He has only one doctrine and that is, 
Christ within ~~. 

But the differetice between sixteenth century orthodoxy and Boehme was far 
deeper than certain incidental differences of interpretation. It was what 
Berdyaev would call a difference in “type.” "There are two types which confront 
one another all through the course of man's history, and they are types which find 
it hard to enter into any manual comprehension, The former belongs to the collec- 
tive, to the majority of society, which outwardly predominates in history; the 
other belongs to the sphere of ‘spiritual individuality,’ to the elect minority, 
and its significance in history is much harder to discover. These two tyves or 


states of mind may be called respectively, the ‘democratic’ and the ‘aristocratic,'"= 


1. Ibid., Of Regeneration, or Of the New Birth, Cpt. 6, # 2-4 
2. Ibid., Of Regeneration, or Of the New Birth, Cpt. 7, # 3-5 
3. Berdyaev, Nicolas, op.cit., p. xi 
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Berdyaev describes the relationship between the two and throughout his works 

confesses his appreciation of and indebtedness to the "aristocratic" type of 
1 

which he considers Boehme one of the classic examples. It was this element 


in Boehme which also appealed to William Law. 


IIIT. The Effect of Jacob Boehme upon William Law 


Law's introduction to Jacob Boehme came around the year 1733 when he 
was reading Pierre Poiret's "Fides et Ratio Collatae."” Poiret was a liberal- 
minded Protestant theologian of the "Quietist” school who had translated many 
Roman Catholic and Protestant mystics, including the collected works of Madame 
Guyon. "The main body of the book, which is in the form of'animadversions' 
against the philosopher Locke, is a careful attempt to differentiate true 
faith, the divine intuition which brings the soul into immediate contact with 
God and Christ, from the judgments of the discursive reason, which are concerned 
with purely ‘historical' béliefs. The only reference to Jacob Boehme is in 
the last section of the Animadversions, when he is named along with other mys- 

tical authors of lesser repute as having produced writings which are a gift 
from Heaven ‘to excite and encourage us to pursue our journey with unwearied 
diligence, until at last qe arrive at the centre of eternal rest.’ An English 
translation of the work (Faith and Reason Compared) was published in 1713 
(venrtaten 1787). ne 

This reference attracted his interest and he soon acquired the best 
and most complete edition of Boehme's works. Law expressed his response in 
these words: “When I first began to read him he put me in a perfect sweat. 
But as I discovered sound truths and the glimmerings of a deep ground and 
sense, even in the passages not clearly intelligible to me, and foundmyself, 


lL. Ibid., p. xix 
2. Hobhouse, Stephen, op.cit., pp. 361,382 
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and unromantic mind absorbs, too, some measure of Boehme's poetical feel- 
ing and prophetic fervour. "+ 

Law's independence from Boehme is also seen in the limited sense in 
which he uses the unique concept of “Light and dark" at the basis of the na- 
ture of God. Boehme seems to have approached the question of duality through 
meditating on the phenomena of his own consciousness and experience and then 
applying the dialectic to the theology of the Christian tradition. Law, on 
the other hand, began with the conviction that "God is all Love," and "from 
eternity to eternity no spark of wrath ever was or ever will be in the holy 


triune Goa." 


He then found it necessary to harmonize his intuition with 
the numerous references in Scripture to the wrath and vengeance of God. It 
was at this point that Boehme's doctrine came to his aid. 

There are a few passages in which Law sounds much like Boehme in his 
use of this concept. "Now darkness is the one only materiality of light, in 
and through which it can become the object of creaturely eyes; and till there 
is darkness, there is no possible medium or power through which the super- 
natural light can manifest something of itself or have any of its glory visi- 
ble to created eyes."> His thought seemed close enough to that of Boehme's to 
merit the same suspicion which many felt toward the German cobbler. Wesley 
reveals this suspicion and his own lack of understanding when he states in 
his "Letter to Mr. Law,” "Truly, Sir, you say very handsome things of dark- 
ness and seem to be much in love with it. I have seldom met with a greater 
friend to it, except the ‘illuminated’ Jacob Behmen....and to him you have done 


an irreparable injury by pouring light upon his venerable darkness |" 


Hobhouse, S., op.cit., p. 358 

"Works," Vol. VII, p. 14 

"Works," Vol. VIII, p. 111 

Quoted in Hobhouse, S., op.cit., p. 281 
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Nevertheless, when Law refers to the Divine nature, it is usually 
in terms of a "Monism of Love" rather than a dualism of light and dark, 
"God is love, and he that has learnt to live in the spirit of love has learnt 
to live in and dwell in God. Love was the beginner of all the works of God, 
and from eternity to eternity nothing can come from God but a variety of won- 
ders and works of love over all nature and creature." 
There is much of Boehme's metaphysics which either did not not interest 
Law or which he did not understand. He makes almost no reference to the Un- 
grund or abyss of indifference, his millenarian speculations, his amazing ety- 
mologies, and his romantic raptures over the heavenly virgin, "Sophia." Law is 
less interested in nature and more exclusively engrossed with human destiny 


than Boehme .* 


Whether Law did not follow Boehme into these spheres because he 
lacked the intellectual acumen or simply because they did not appeal to his 
tastes is a debatable question. Minkner holds Law's intellectual ability in 
highest regard and illustrates it by showing how well Law clarifies Boehme at 
certain points and how wisely he ignores him at others. "Ich glaube, dass die 
vorliegende Untersuchung -- gleiehsam als Ergebnis am Ronde -- auch die Tatsache 
ziemlich deutlich hat werden lassen, das Lew ein ganz selbstandigen Denker 
sewesen ist." Inge holds that Law is much less of an intellectualist in spite 
of his much wider venting,” Hobhouse holds that there was much “which Law did 
not understand and if he understood, would have disliked." 

A clue to what most influenced Law can be seen in the writings of Boenme 
which most attracted him. In an introduction to "The Way to Christ” Rufus 
Jones says, “Law was especially influenced by the same b ooks that are trans- 


6 This means that it was predominantly the devotional 


lated in this present volume," 
1. "Works," Vol., VIII, p. 98 
2. Minkner, K., op.cit., p. 144 

3. Ibid., p. 144, also pp. 13 , 43 

4, Inge, W°R., "Studies in English Mystics," p. 144 

5. Hobhouse, S., op.cit., p. 357 

6. Jones, Rufus, - Introduction to "The Way to Christ," op.cit., p. vili 
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works of Boehme which particularly impressed Law. 

Throughout the later writings Law constantly emphasizes, like Boehme, 
that the life of the "Spirit of God within thee --" the pearl of great price -- 
is the supreme value for man. "Awake then, thou that sleepest, and Christ, 
who from all eternity has been espoused to thy soul, shall give thee light. 
Begin to search and dig in thine own field for this pearl of eternity that 
lies hidden in it; it cannot cost thee too much, nor canst thou but it too 
dear, for it is all; and when thou hast found it thou wilt know that all which 
thou hast sold or given away for it is as mere as a bubble upon the water." 

"The Agape Motif" whereby man does not climb to God but responds to 
the "overtures of the Divine" finds expression throughout the later writings. 
"When therefore but the smallest instinct or desire of thine heart calls thee 
towards God and a newness of life, give it time and leave to speak; and take 
care thou refuse not Him that speaketh, For it is not an angel from Heaven 
that speaks to thee, but it is the eternal, speaking Word of God in thy heart; 
that Word, which at first created thee, is thus beginning to create thee a 
second time unto righteousness, that a new man may be formed again in thee in 
the image and likeness of God. But above all things beware of taking this 
desire of repentance to be the affect of thy own natural sense and reason, 
for in so doing thou losest the key of all the heavenly treasure that is in 
thee, thon shuttest the door against God, turnest away from him, and thy repen- 
tance (if thou hast any ) will be only a vain, unprofitable work of thy own 


hands, that will do thee ni more good than a well that is without water.“ 


1. "Works," Vol., VII, 
2. "Works," Vol., VII, 
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The Similarity of their outlooks is perhaps best illustrated in their 
Similar reactions to contemporary or orthodoxy. Like Boehme, Law often seeks 
to point out the weakness of current atonement theories, ecclesiastical externalism 
a-a theological scholasticism. “Again, dthis account which the schools give 
of the sacrifice of Christ made to atone a wrath in the Deity by the infinite 
value of Christ's death is that alone which helps Socinians, deists, and infi- 
dels of all kinds to such cavils and objections to the mystery of our redemp- 
tion, as neither have nor can be silenced by the most able defenders of that 


scholastic fiction." 


"What a miserable mistake it is therefore to place reli- 
gious goodness in outward observances, in notions and opinions which good and 
bad men can equally receive and practice, and to treat the ready, real power 
and operation of an inward life of God in the birth of our souls as fanaticism 
and enthusiasm! When not only the whole letter and spirit of Scripture but 
every operation in nature and creature demonstrates that the Kingdom of Heaven 
must be all within us, or it never can possibly belong to us." 
The most conspicuous difference to be found in Law's later writings is 
the strong emphasis on the New Birth and the presentation of "Sanctification" 
as a gift of God. Analogically, it might be said that what Peter Bohler did 
for John Wesley, Jacob Boehme did for William Law. 
Law seems to have absorbed Boehme's “Of Regeneration, or Of the New 
Birth" and "Of Supersensual Life." His "Spirit of Prayer" and "Spirit of 
Love" give detailed descriptions of the need and the possibility of man's 
realization of this life of God which can transfigure man's disrupted condition 
and restore him to the divine harmony. "All glad tidings of the Gospel, all 
the benefits of our Saviour, however variously expressed in Scripture, all centre 


in this one point, that He is become our light, ow Life, our Resurrection, 


1. "Works," Vol. VIII, G2 
2. “Works,” Vol. VIII, p. 52,53 
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our holiness and salvation; that we are in Him new creatures, created again 
unto righteousness, born again of Him from above, of the Spirit of God. 
Everything in the Gospel is for the sake of this new creature, this new man 
in Jesus Christ, and nothing is regarded without it. What excuse, therefore, 
can be made for that learning which, robbing us of the true fruits of the 
Tree of Life, leaves us nothing to feed upon but the dry dust of words ,"* 
"For this new birth in Christ firmly believed and continually desired will 
do everything that thou wantest to have done in thee; it will dry up all the 
springs of vice, stop all the workings of evil in thy nature; it will bring 
all that is good into thee; it will open all the Gospel within thee; and thou 
wilt know what it is to be taught of Goa. "= 
Law, like Boehme, constantly sought to express the highest possibil- 
ities of the "Life of Christ" and yet escape the errors of perfectionisn. 
This can be seen in his insistence that the divine life does not eradicate 
the old nature, yet it can continually transform it. “And as darkness though 
in the utmost contrariety to light is yet absolutely necessary to it, and 
without which no manifestation or visibility of light could possibly be, so 
it is with the natural properties of the creaturely; they are in themselves 
all contrariety to the divine life, and yet the divine life cannot be commun- 
icated but in them and by then. "> Like Boehme he also emphasizes the persis- 
tent temptation to pride which accompanies every spiritual achievement. 
"All the vices of fallen angels and men have their birth and power in the 
pride of self, or I may better say, in the atheism and idolatry of self; 
for self is both atheist and idolater. It is atheist because it has rejected 
1. “Works,” Vol. Vil, p. 22 


2. "Works," Vol. VII, p. 2h 
3. “Works,” Vol. VIII, p. 110 


God; it is an idolater because it is its own idol....Now, what is it in the 
human soul that most hinders the death of this old man? What is it that 
above all other things strengthens and exalts the life of self and makes it 
the master and governor of all the powers of the heart and soul? It is the 
fancied riches of parts, the glitter of genius, the flights of imagination, 
the glory of learning, and the self-conceited strength of natural reason: 
these are the strongholds of fallen nature, the master-builders of pride's 
temple in the heart of man, and which, as so many priests, keep up the daily 
worship of idol-self." 

Law's affinity with Boehme's thought is apparent on practically every 
page of his later writings. The question of his actual indebtedness to the 
German theosophist is, however, a more difficult one. It has been customary 
since Law's time to believe that Law was greatly indebted to Boehme and, in 
a sense, did little more than republish his views in English,“ Stephen Hob- 
house, with good evidence, has questioned this simple answer. ‘When so much 
has been said about Boehme's preponderating influence unon Law, it still remains 
true that nearly all his disciples and critics have exaggerated the extent of 
that influence and have attributed to Boehme ideas and doctrines found in 
Lew's works that may indeed be found there, but are in essence part of a great 
tradition which can be traced throughout most of the course of Christian theo- 
logical and mystical literature....This mistake is largely due to the fact that 
the Reformation cut off bhe divines of the Anglican Church from the medieval 
tradition more completely than had been the case in the Calvinist and Lutheran 


communions, Hence many of the doctrines maintained or assumed by William Law 


~ 


1. "Works," Vol. IX, pp. 54-56 
2. Hobhouse, S., op.cit., p. 3 
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were new even to his theologically-trained readers and they therefore 
imagined them to be Behemist, though Law's wider studies gave him the 
knowledgee that they were vouched for by the Catholic tradition, "+ 

Law, himself, affirmed that Boehme's function was not so much to give 
new information as to set forth the most obvious Christian truth in irresis- 
tible language. "What thanks, therefore, are due to the goodness of God 
for opening this great mystery of all things in our aubhor, wherein the 
right and wrong, the true and false in religion, is as manifest as anything 
can be to our senses! Let no one therefore take offense at the opening of 
this mystery as if it brought anything new into religion; for it has nothing 
new in it; it alters no point of Gospel doctrine, nor adds anything to it, but 
only sets every article of the old Christian faith upon its true ground and 
in such a degree of light as, when seen, is irresistible. It disturbs no one 
who is in possession of the truth, because it points at nothing, drives to 
nothing but to the opening of the heavenly life of the soul." 

Arter these limitations have been recognized it must still be con- 
fessed that there is a significant difference between the earlier and later 
writings of Law and that Jacob Boehme was the greatest influence in the 
change. Alexander Whyte evaluates Boehme's influence upon Law by saying: 

"To borrow Law's own words about the daily and life-long reading of the 
Bible, Boehme gave him not so much any new information, but he took all of 
Law's old information and drew out of it a new, a deep, a lasting, an ever- 
lasting impression. This, then, was the man who took up the greatest English 
theologian and the best practical writer of the eighteenth century and made 
him the greatest of our English mystics." 

1. Hovhouse, S.. op.cit.. pp. 355,359 


2. "Works," Vol. VII, pp. 261,262 
3. Whtye, A., "Characters and Characteristics of William Law," p. xxxiv 
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CHAPTER V 
The Mature Mysticism of William Law 
I. Mystical Trends in Law's Writings 


As Law continued to minister to the religious needs of his day there 
came a growing appreciation and application of the doctrines relating to 
the interior life of man and the Spirit of God. Questions concerning the 
Sacraments gave Law a special opportunity to formulate his mystical con- 
ceptions. His correspondence in 1731 and 1732 with a woman who was inclined 
to enter the Roman Church and his efforts to keep Fanny Henshaw from joining 
the Quakers in 1736 reveal Law as a seeker after a "Via Media.” 

In 1737 he published "A Demonstration of the Gross and Fundamental 
Errors of a Late Book.” Here he sets forth an eloguent reply to Bishop 
Hoadly's contentions that the Sacrament was intended only as a commemor- 
ative rite. It is somewhat difficult to determine in what sense the sacra- 
ment is a symbol of the Divine Life and in what sense it is the actual channel. 
Law states, "So when it is said that we must eat the flesh and blood of Christ, 
it is the same thing as saying that Christ must be formed in us, or manifested 
in us....There is the same literal, real, immutable and eternal truth in 
these expressions as when it is said that ‘in God we live and move and nave 


L There is a sim- 


our being,' or that God is our Father and we His children." 
ilarity between this view of the Sacrament and that of Boehme, and Hobhouse 
remarks "It is the first work of William Law's bearing the signs, though not 

as yet very marked ones, of the influence of Jacob Boehme's writings, which Law 
probably began to read not more than two years previous to its publication. "= 


1. "Works," Vol. V, pp. 48,49 
2. Hobhouse, S., op.cit., p. 239 
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This work also deals at length with the relation of intuitive in- 
sight and the unaided reason of the natural man. "Nothing but this sensi- 
bility of state of heart has eyes to see or ears to hear the things of the 
Spirit of God. Reason may be here of the same service to us, as it may be 
when we want any of the enjoyments of life, It may take away a light, a 
cover from our eyes or open our window-shutters, when we want Light, but it 
can do no more towards seeing than to make way for the light to act upon our 
eyes. This is all its office and ability in the good things of religion, it 
may remove that which hinders the sensibility of the soul or prevents the di- 
vine Light's acting upon it, but it can do no more, "+ 

Law's "The Ground and Reason of Christian Regeneration” was published 
in 1739. In later years he considers this as a satisfactory statement of the 
essentials of his faith and desired to "send it gratis into all parts of the 
kingdom. "= W.R. Inge thinks there is “no better summary of the thevlogy and 
ethics of Christian mysticism than this short Treatise"? 

Here, more clearly than in any previous writing, Law sets forth the 
possibility of the Christian life in terms of the reception of God's Gift -- 
the Creative Spirit. Religious externalism is the curse of the Church. ”.. 
.-we live starving in the coldness and deadness of a formal, historical hear- 
say religion....We consent to receive a Saviour, as we consent to admit of 
the four Gospels, because only four are recelved by the Church,...We believe 


in Christ as our atonement, just as we believe that He cast seven devils out 


of Mary Magdalene....True faith is a coming to Jesus Christ to be saved and 


1. "Works," Vol. V, pp. 117,118 
2. "Works," Vol. VI, p. 27 
3. Inge, W.R., “Studies of English Mystics," pp. 152,153 
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delivered from a sinful nature, as the Canaanitish women came to Him and 
would not be denied." Man's response is described as surrender and "re- 
generation is not to be considered as a thing done, but as a state that is 


a 
mc 


progressive or as a thing that is continually doing.... Regeneration is 
distinguished from the sudden conversion experience of the evangelicals. 
"Regeneration, or the renewal of our first birth and state is something en- 
tirely distinct from this first sudden conversion or call to repentance; 

that it is not a thing done in an instant, but is a certain process, a grad- 
val release from ow captivity and disorder, consisting of several stages 

and degrees, both of death and life, which the soul must go through before it 


can have thoroughly put off the old man, "> 


Although this is not set in oppo- 
sition to the Church Catechism and the Baptismel Service, it does rise above 
the ordinary dogmas in what Martensen calls “the super-confessional element,’ 
This is similar to Boehme's relationship to Lutheran Orthodoxy. 

Dr. Trapp, the fashionable London Rector and Professor of Poetry who 
did not heaitate to publish secular poems and even a stage play, had written 
a "Discourse of the Folly, Sin and Danger of being Righteous Overmuch," 
This called forth Law's "An Earnest and Serious Answer to Dr. Trapp's Dis- 
course,” and later "Some Animadversions upon Dr. Trapp's Late Reply.” 
These were published in 1740 and included at the end of the volume contain- 


A 


ing his “Appeal” treatise. 
Law reveals that he is as much opposed to secularism as when he wrote 
the "Serious Call," nevertheless his tone is modified and his approach is 


more positive. In answer to Dr. Trapp'’s charge that he was simply an enthu- 


siast of the Methodist type, Law vigorously maintained that the love of poetry, 


1. "Works," Vol. pp. 1530. 154 
2 "Works, Vol. pp. 1 170 


3. Works ," Vol. v pp. 160,181 
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of the classics and archaeology was as much "enthusiasm" as the religious 
enthusiasms which they disdained, and a far worse form of it. "Religious 
enthusiasm is not blamable, when it is a strong persuasion, a firm belief of 
a continual operation, impression and influence from above, when it is a 
total resignation to and dependence upon the immediate inspiration and gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit in the whole course of our lives; this is as sober 
and rational a belief as to believe that we always Live and move and have 
our being in God."+ Law also feels that he is in the mainstream of tradi- 
‘ tional Christian thought. "For though I never wrote upon any subject till 
I could call it my own, till I was so fully possessed of the truth of it 
that I could sufficiently prove it in my own way without borrowed arguments; 


yet doctrines of religion I have none but what the Scriptures and the first- 


ae) 


rate saints of the Church are my vouchers for.’ 
The same year (1740) saw the publication of a mystical apologetic 
whose scope is revealed in its inclusive title, "An Appeal to all who Doubt 
or Disbelieve the Truths of the Gospel, Whether they be Deists, Arians, So- 
cinians, or Nominal Christians, in which the true Grounds and Reasons of the 
whole Christian Faith are plainly and fully Demonstrated." "This great book, 
although it does not go so fully as do later works into some of Boehme's 
fundamental conceptions, may be regarded as the best all-round statement of 
William Law's mystical theology and cosmology. Both A. Whyte and C.F.E. 
Spurgeon consider it as, from this standpoint, the most important of his 
writings ww 
Law seeks to deal with Life in dynamic rather than static categories.. 
-e-..80 it is plain that the whole of this world, in all its working powers, 
is nothing else but a mixture of Heaven and Hell. There cannot be the smallest 
. Works,” Vol. VI, pp. 197,200 


1 
2. "Works," Vol. VI, pp. 203,204 
3. Hobhouse, S., op.ctit., p. 2hg 
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thing or the smallest quality of anything in this world, but what is a 


l He con- 


quality of Heaven or Hell, discovered under a temporal form." 
cludes, like Kant, that the only real good is a good will. "It is a truth 
that deserves well to be considered that there is no goodness in any crea- 
ture, from the highest to the lowest, but in its continuing to be such a 

union of qualities and powers as God has brought together in its creation. . 
».On the other hand, there is no evil, no guilt, no deformity in any crea- 
ture, but in its dividing and separating itself from something which God 

had given to be in union with it.” 

This work contains an extended treatment of the Atonemnet which is 
discussed more fully in another section of this thesis. The Atonement is 
described as the divine method of saving men, not satisfying God. The total 
incarnate life of Jesus is taken into consideration and the contemporary penal 


ly 


theories are thoroughly rejected, 


II, The Mature Mystical Writings 


The period from 1740-1749 was a silent one as far as Law's publications 
were concerned. During this time of literary silence and freedom from contro- 
versy he gave himself over to a complete mastery of the works of Boehme. It 
was Law's intentions to publish ea new translation and commentary on Boehme's 
works as well as giving expression to the cobbler's ideas in his own writings ,? 
All of his later writings reflect the studies and meditations of these quiet 
years. With but little variation his mystical views took their final form at 
this time. 

. "Works," Vol. VI, pp. 115,116 
» "Works," Vol. VI, pp. 67,68 
Chapter V, Division III, Section 3 


» Nerks,” Vol. VI, p. 136f 
. Hobhouse, S., op.cit., pp. 267, 303-306 
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The famous "Svnirit of Prayer" was first published in 1749. Its 
theme is suggested by the alternative title, “The Soul Rising out of the 
Vanity of Time into the Riches of Eternity." The first part sets forth 
Law's views positively. The second part is written as a dialogue and is a 
variant to the dramatic method of character studies introduced into the 
“Serious Call." This method is effectively used to amplify his ideas and 
answer objections which were leveled at his mystical interpretation of 
Christianity. Law's own views are given by Theophilus who always has the 
situation well under control. Academicus is ea scholarly man whose educa- 
tion always keeps him from grasping spiritual matters. Rusticus is unable 
to read or write, but shows profound insight into Christianity and is even a 
clever dialectician. In spite of his ignorance, he talks and argues as none 
but an accomplished scholar could do. “The fact is, Rusticus is an utterly 
impossible rustic; Law had very little knowledge of the poor except as re- 


cipients of his bounty. "+ 


Humanus, a learned unbeliever, is present but only 
on the condition that he will not interrupt. 

Law begins, as all true mystics, with man created in the image of God. 
"Heaven is as near to our souls as this world is to our bodies; and we are 
created, we are redeemed, to have our conversation in it. God, the only good 
of all intelligent natures, is not an absent or distant god, but is more pres- 
ent in and to our souls than our own bodies....We are all of us, by birth, the 
offspring of God, more nearly related to Him than we are to one snsthene™ 


He believes that every man possesses a potential salvation. “But from the 


moment that the God of mercy inspoke into Adam the Bruiser of the Serpent, 


1. Overton, J.H., op.cit., p. 319 
2. "Works," Vol. VII, p. 4 
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from that moment all the riches and treasures of the divine nature came 
again into man, as a need of salvation sown into the center of the soul, 
and only lies hidden there in every man till he desires to rise from his 
fallen state and to be born again from above, "> This alsu accounts for 
many of the "eminent spirits, partakers of a divine life, who Bave appeared 


in so many parts of the heathen world, "~ 


But the true purpose of all of 
God's activity is to produce "new creatures in Him." "All the glad tidings 
of the Gospel, all the benefits of ow’ Saviour, however variously expressed 
in Scripture, all centre in this one point, that He is become our Light, our 
Life, our Ressurrection, our holiness and salvation; that we are in Him new 
creatures, created again unto righteousness, born again from above, of the 
Spirit of God." 

Concerning this work as a whole C.F.E, Spurgeon writes that, 
while preserving its author's familiar qualities of pungency and vigorous 
controversy, it has "a tolerance, a tender charm, an imaginative quality, and 
a melody of ryhthm rarely found in his early work," while its subject matter 
has a "strength and beauty which Plotinus himself has rarely surpassed.” 

The "Way to Divine Knowledge" was published in 1752 but really consists 
of a continuation of the discussion of the "Spirit of Prayer." Its numerous 
digressions stress the vanity of all human learning which is not accompanied 
by sincere devotion to God, and it is only gradually and towards the end that 


the declared object of the work is discussed. Personal religious experience is 


the key to spiritual reading. "For it is in your own heart, as finding the 


1. “Works,” Vol. VII, p. 29 
2."Works,"” Vol. VII, p. 33 
3. “Works,” Vol. VII, p. 22 
4. "Cambridge History of English Literature," IX, 323 
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working powers of nature and grace in itself and simply given up in faith 
to work with them, that is to be your key and guide to that knowledge you 
are to have of them; whether it be from the Holy Scripture or the writings 
of this author." Preaching, too, must grow out of the spiritual life of 
the minister, "And he only is able to declare with spirit and power any 
truths or bear a faithful testimony of the reality of them who preaches 
nothing but what he has first seen and felt and found to be true by a living 
sensibility and true experience of their reality and power in his own soul. 
All other preaching, whether from art, hearsay, books or education is, at 
best, but playing with words and mere trifling with sacred things."= 

The "Spirit of Love" was first published in 1752. ‘The first part is 
written as a letter to an enquiring friend and interprets Law's views of the 
Divine Love as the motive power of all that is good and beautiful in nature 
and in man and describes the analogy between the spiritual and material worlds. 
The second part consists of three dialogues which seek to answer two common’ 
objections to his mystical conceptions of Divine Love; that the doctrine is 
too refined and imagénary to be practical, and that it cannot be based on 
Scripture which teaches wrath in the nature of God. Here, as in all of his 
works, when he deals with another point of view he does it with strict honesty 
and presents the objections with real force, 

In this work Law never tires of exhalting God's nature as perfect love. 
"God, as considered in Himself, in His holy being before anything is brought 
forth by Him or out of Him, is only an eternal will to all goodness....It is 
much more possible for the sun to give forth darkness then for God to do, or 
be, or give forth anything but blessing and games.” 
1. “Works,” Vol. VII, p. 225 


2. "Works," Vol. VII, p. 146 
8. "Works," VOL. VIII, p.p. 3,4 
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But he constantly seeks to safeguard Divine Love from being sentimentalized, 
Because God is love, He wills to remove all evil in man and this means that 
his methods may seem very drastic. "Nay, so absurd in this reasoning, that 

if it could be proved that God has no chastisement for sinners, the very want 
of this chastisement would be the greatest of all proofs that God was not all 
love and goodness towards man. "+ A view similar to what mystics often call 
"“Defication"” is set forth in the sections dealing with the new birth, "And 
this is the reason why God must become man; it is because a birth of the Deity 
must be found in the soul, giving to nature all that it wants (lacks), or the 
soul can never find itself ina delightful state and only working with the 


Spirit of Love,"= 


This writing contains Law's best treatments of the nature 
of God, the Atonement, methods of Biblical interpretation, universalism and 
ecumenicity. These will be treated in the next section of this chapter, 

"The Spirit of Love,” in spite of numerous digressions and some specu- 
lative fancy, is considered by many to be Law's greatest work. W.R. Inge 
calls this "Law's Masterpiece." Alexander Whyte concurs in this judgment 
and writes, "Law's truly heavenly treatise, 'The Spirit of Love' is, itself, 
besides all else, a perfect triumph of that same divine spirit. For that fine 
work was called forth by the persistent objections that both his friends and his 
enemies had made to many things in his later writings. And while gathering up into 
an organized and systematic whole all the best and most characteristic things 
in his later books, Law gives them over again here with a fullness and a 
finish that make “The Spirit of Love' the copestone and crown of all his 


rm 
compositions, 


» ‘Works," Vol. VIII, p. 80 
"Works," Vol. VIII, p. 29 
Inge, W.R., op.cit., p. 158 
» Whyte, A., "Characters and Characteristics of William Law,” p. xiv 
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In 176 two of Law's most intimate friends, George Ward and Thomas 
Langcake, published a series of his letters written between 1750-1757. The 
gentlemen state that the letters "have been experimentally found of great 
private benefit." They contain well worded treatments of theological ques- 
tions ,* sympathetic insights into personal probless,- and instructive para- 
graphs on the principal aspects of Christian life ,3 

Law's last book, “An Humble, Earnest, and Affectionate Address to the 
Clergy" was published in 1761. He did not live to make the final corrections 
in it himself, Although he had never been in active pulpit and parish work, 
his life and thought was continually given to the misistry of the church, 

In this book an old man of seventy-four years, about to die a natural death, 
makes a final appeal to put first things first. Like a theme followed by several 
variations, Law emphasizes the need for the continual and immediate inspiration 
of God's spirit for a fruitful ministry. The absenee of this and the vain de- 
sire for profane learning are the factors which rob a minister of spiritual 
power, "For if it be an immutable truth, that 'no man can call Jesus Lord, 

but by the Holy Ghost,' it must be a truth equally immutable that no one can 

have any one Christ-like temper or power of goodness but so far and in such 


degree as he is immediately led and governed by the Holy Spirit."* 


1. "Works," Vol. IX, pp. 138-140, 144-145, 149-153 
2, “Works,” Vol. IX, pp. 170-176, 178-183 

3. "Works," Vol. IX, pp. 178-183, 209-211 

4, "Works," Vol. IX, pp. 5,6 
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III. Law's Mystical Philosophy 


In seeking to analyze Law's mystical interpretation of Christianity, 
it will be advantageous to summarize his later thought topically, as well as 
summarizing each of his books as a whole. This can be done under the general 
headings of the Nature of God, the Nature of Man, Salvation and the Christian 


Life, 


1. The Nature of God 


Law was consistently theocentric in his interpretation of Christianity. 
But God, for him, was not the object of a philosopher's speculation, He was 
the initiator of a fellowship of love. He was one with Pascal when he said, 
"The God,of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, not the god of the philosophers," 

He was continually at war with the type of theology which expressed it- 
self in static rather than dynamic terms. Like his predecessors Hereclitus and 
Boehme, Law used the symbol of fire as representing the flux of life. As such, 
anything predicated of God or man must be done as they were in living correspon- 
dence with each other. This meant for his doctrine of God that no impersonal or 
abstract explanations were relevant. ‘Thou canst not stand still, because thou 
livest in the perpetual workings of temporal and eternal nature; if thou workest 
not with the good, the evil that is in nature carries thee along with it; thou 
hast the height and depth of eternity in thee, and thegefore be doing whattthou 
wilt, either in the closet, the field, the shop or the church, thou art sowing 
that which grows and must be reaped in eternity. "+ 

It was this suspicion of speculative systems and their "arid descriptions" 
of God which led to his frequent attacks upon the existing Calvinism of his day. 
Their dogmas could not do justice to a living situation, "From this sovereignty, 


thus asserted, come forth the systems of absolute election, and absolute reprobation. 


1. "Works," Vol. VI, p. 117 
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But for our comfort it appears, that the questions here put concerns neither 
God nor man, that it relates not at all to the matter, and has no existence, 
but in the brains of those that formed it.” And again, “And from hence alone, 
have sprung up the detestable doctrines about the guilt and imputation of the 
first sin, and the several sorts of partial, absolute elections and reprobations 
of some to eternal happiness and others to be firebrands of hell to all eternity.. 
. how innocent, how tolerable is the error of transubstantiation, when compared 
with this absolute election and reprobation."* 
Like the mystic tradition, generally, Law often reverts to negatives to 
describe what God is not, He, likewise, has no place in his thought for rational 
arguments for God's existence, It would be natural to follow that human descrip- 
tions of the divine attributes were perhaps necessary because of the limitations 
of human thought but their value was extremely limited, In one of his letters 
he says, "All that which we call the attributes of God are only so many human 
ways of our conceiving that abyssmal All which can neither be spoken nor con- 
ceived by us. And this way of thinking and speaking of God is suitable to our 
capacities, has its good use, and helps to express our adoration of Him and His 
perfections, But to conclude and contend that there must therefore be different 
qualities in God, answerable to or according to our different ways of thinking 
and speaking of His perfections, is rather blaspheming than truly glorifying 
His name and nature. For omnipotent love, inconceivable goodness, is that unity 
of God which we can neither conceive, as it is in itself, nor divide into this 
or that," > 
We have observed before that Law made a limited use of Boehme's concept 
of "light and darkness” ir the nature of Goa. But for the most part Law's pos- 
itive formulation of the nature of God is in terms of the concept of Divine Love. 
1. "Works," Vol. VII, p. 13 


2. "Works," Vol. VII, p. 92 
3. "Works," Vol. KX, p. 145 


4, “Works,” Vol. VIII, p. 111 
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This is, for Law, no pious sentimentality. Rather, it is the Divine creative 

ity forever seeking to express itself in and through creation. “And as the sun 

has but one nature and can give forth nothing but the blessings of light, so the 

holy triune God has but one nature and intent towards all the creation, which is 

to pour forth the riches and sweetness of His divine perfections upon everything 

that is capable of them and according to its capacity to receive them. "* Law 

delights to illustrate the effects of God's love by means of the analogy of the 

Sum and nature. "A root set in the finest soil, in the best climate, and blessed 

with all that sun, and aire and rain can do for it, is not in so sure a way of 

its growth to perfection as every man may be whose spirit aspires after all that 

which God is ready and infinitely desirous to give him. For the sun meets not the 

springing bud that stretches toward him with half that certainty as God, the 

source of all good, communicates Himself to the soul that longs to partake of Him." 
Law's frequent descriptions of the nature of God as “all love and only love" 

left him open to the criticism that he was not doing full justice to the scriptures 

which taught that there was also wrath in the nature of God. Law often goes into 

detail to show that "Wrath" is God's reaction to man's rebellion and, as such, 

has its origin in Divine Love. "There is no wrath that stands between God and us, 

but what is awakened in the dark fire of our own fallen nature and to quench 

this wrath, and not His own, God gave His holy begotten Son to be made man. God 

has no more wrath in Himself than he had before the creation, when He had only 

Himself to love. The precious blood of His Son was not poured out to pacify Him- 

self (who in Himself had no nature towards man, but love), but it was poured out 

to quench the wrath and fire of the fallen soul, and kindle in it a birth of light 


and love. ns 


1. "Works," Vol. VI, p. 15 
2. “Works,” Vol. VI, p. 4; also Vol. V, p. 156 
3. "Works," Vol. V, pp. 156,157 
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13. 


In Law's descriptions of God's nature as love we are able to see a 
passionate attempt to present God as Being itself and not as an object along- 
side of other objects. He was opposing what Paul Tillich calls a theology 
which "speaks of God as of a being beside others, subject to the structure 
of being as all beings are, stars, and men and animals, the highest being 
but not being itself, not the meaning of being and therefore a merciful ty- 
rant limited in power, who may concern us very much, but not ultimately, 
not unconditionally; whose existence, doubtful as it is, must be argued for 
as for the existence of a new chemical element or a disputable event in past 
mister.” In his attempt to do this he was constantly facing the charges of 
being a Pantheist. His opponents, such as Warbutton, could also refer to 
passages in which Law seemed to teach the doctrine of emanation.” He vehe-~ 
mently denied these charges and consistently maintained the independence of 
man's "self" from God. 


2. The Nature of Man 


It has been said that Law's thought was consistently theocentric. 
But it was always God in living relationship to man, In this sense Law 
would never think of beginning with God or Man; he would always begin with 
God and Man, While Law sometimes represents nature as participating in the 
fall and the subsequent redemption, his emphasis is mostly upon the partici- 
pation of man. "He is really, unlike Boehme, much more interested in man 
than in nature,"3 

In all that Law says of man he constahtly seeks to make clear the 
distinction between man's “essential” and his “existential” condition, Like 
all mystics he begins with man created in the “image of God." "We are all of 
1. Tillich, Paul, “The Protestant Era,” p. 89 


2. "Works," Vol. VI, pp. 61,62 
3. Hobhouse, 5S., op.cit., p. 3h6 
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us, by birth, the offspring of God, more nearly related to Him than we are 
to one another....He (man) was the image and likeness of God, not with any 
regard to his outward shape or forn....but because the Holy Trinity had breathed 
their own nature and spirit into him....and man was in heaven, as well as on 
earth, that is in Paradise, which signifies an heavenly state, or birth of life."* 

This "image of God" was the souree of man's potential greatness and al- 
ways the "point of contact" between man and God. "And was not the Word and ta&e 
Spirit of God in us all, antecedent to any dispensation or written word of God, 
as a real seed of life in the birth of our own life, we could have no more fisb- 
ness for the gospel-redemption than the animals of this world which have nothing 
of heaven in them. And to call us to love God with all our hearts, to put on 
Christ, to walk according to the Spirit, if these things had not their real 
nature and root within us, would be as vain and useless as to make rules and 
orders how our eyes should smell and taste or our ears should a 

But man's actual condition, while showing evidences of his high origin, is 
found to be in continual contradiction to this origin. This is the result of 
"The Fall," which for Law is very important. For him the "greatness" of our fall 
and our redemption are “the two great pillars of the Christian religion." 

Law views the Fall from many angles, including the traditional view of the 


fall of angels." 


He also expresses his own ideas in the framework of the Biblical 
interpretation of his day. But in his allegorical and symbolic use of scripture 
it is evident that he is seeking to see more than an historic account in the 
Genesis narrative, Once he explicitly says, “the fall is not an historical matter; 
nor would a mere historical knowledge of it be of any use or do any real good.... 
Moses' accmmt is not the proof of the fall, and therefore not yto be appealed to 
as such,"5 The Fall, then, for Law, is a description of the experience of every man. 
. "Works," Vol. VII, p. 4 


1 

2. “Works,” Vol. VIII, p. 50 
3. "Works," Vol. V, p. 161 
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To be sure, the fall of each individual man is inseparably related with that 
primordial separation from the divine ground, But this does not relieve man 
of his responsibility. Man's fall is always described as a responsible de- 
cision whereby he alienates himself from God in rebellion, 

Man's responsible freedom is the presupposition of the fall; his attempt 
to ignore his finitude is the expression of it. "For the qualities must be in 
the creature that which they were in the creator, only in a state of limitation; 
and therefore every creature must be finite, and must have a self-motion, and 
so must be capable of moving right and wrong, of uniting or dividing from what it 
will, or of falling from that state in which it ought to stand," Law's most 
common description of man's fall is in terms of an insatiable self-assertion, 
"Man, by his fall, had broken off from his true centre, his proper place in God, 
and dtherefore the life and operation of God was no more in him. He was fallen 
from a life in God into a life of self, into an animal life of self-love, self- 
esteem, and self-seeking in the poor perishing enjoyments of this world. This 
was the natural state of man by the fall. He was an apostate from God, and his 
natural life was all idolatry, where self was the great idol that was worshipped 
instead of God. See here the whole truth in short. All sin, death, damnation, 
and hell is nothing else but this kingdom of self, or the various operations of 
self-love, self-esteem, and self-seeking, which separate the soul from God, and 
end in eternal death and hell,"* 

The life of the “natural man" is thus seen to be a perpetual conflict be- 
tween the "image of God," which represents man's potential salvation, and this 
idolatrous self-assertion. So Law has Theophilus, his spokesman, say, “See here, 
Academicus, the twofold nature of every man. He has within him a redeeming 
power, the meekness of the heavenly life, called the Lamb of God. This seed is 


surrounded or encompassed with the best of fleshly lusts, the serpent of guile 


1. "Works," Vol. VI, pp. 68,7 
2. "Works," Vol. VII, pp ae 
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76. 
and subtlety, and the dragon of fiery wrath, This is the great trial or 
strife of human life, whether a man will live to the lusts of the beast, 
the guile of the serpent, the pride and wrath of the fiery dragon, or give 
himself up to the meekness, the patience, the sweetness, the simplicity, the 
humility, of the Lamb of Goa," 

But for Law, this is not the last word regarding man, This is but the 
prelude to all that he has to say about the "New Man in Christ.” Most of his 
later mystical writings are devoted to "The Removal of the Contradiction Be- 
tween Man As He Actually Is and Man As He Is Intended to Be."= As Emil Brunner 
states it, "From the point of view of the Bible there would be still a great 
deal to say about man: about Atonement, Restoration and the final consummation, 
But that is no longer the doctrine of man, but the doctrine of Jesus Christ and 
His atoning and redeeming work,"2 Thus, the next stage in his thought would be 


his teaching regarding Salvation, 


3. Salvation 


The theme of all of Law's later writing is the possibility and the process 
by which man's distorted and sinful life can become transfigured by the renewing 
Spirit of God. This is Law's doctrine of Salvation. 

Man's actual condition of disharmony and separation from the creative 
source of Divine life gives a clue to what is needed and what is actually pro- 
vided in the Christian experience of Salvation. Because man has alienated hin- 
self from God through willful rebellion he needs to be restored to the Divine 
fellowship. This implies a change of will, which for Law means a change in the 
total condition of man, Every aspect of man's living would be affected if this 
basic restoration were to take place. All of this Law sees as a glorious possi- 
1. "Works," Vol. VII, pp. 56,57 


2. Brunner, Emil, "Man in Revolt," p. 478 
3. Ibid., p.479 
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bility which God has made possible through His redemptive activity in Je- 

sus Christ. This is described objectively through his interpretation of 

the Incarnation and the Atonement. Subjectively it is described in his teach- 
ing concerning the New Birth. 

The Divine strategy by whith God's love conquers and transforms men's 
rebellious nature is described as God's personal entrance upon the battlefield, 
incarnate as Jesus in the Christ, and His triumph over all the powers of 
darkness. God's victory is the basis of man's victory. "Nothing but the in- 


carnate life of God's eternal Son, passing (victoriously) through all the 


™ 


miserable states of lost man, could regenerate his first divine life in him,."” 
But God's victory could only be realized by man if this “incarnate life of 
God's eternal Son" was both "God in Himself and a seed of God in all men" 
and also a man who in some mysterious way was inclusive and representative 
of the whole race. He must be “a man raised by God according to the riches of 
His love out of the loins of Adam, in whose mysterious person the whole humanity 
and the Word of God were personally united," 
Law emphasizes the total incarnate life of Jesus and not just the death 
and resurrection, although these were the climax of the whole process. "For 
what He did, He did both as our Atonemant and example -- His process or course 
of life, temptations, sufferings, denying His own will, death, and resurrection, 
all done and gone through on our account, because the human soul wanted such a 
process of regeneration and redemption; because only in such a gradual process 
all that was lost in Adam could be restored to us again. And therefore it is 
beyond all doubt that this process is to be looked upon as the stated method of 


b. 


our purification.”” Law speaks of Jesus Christ as a "head and fountain of the 


1. "Works," Vol. IX, pp. 138-140 

2. “Works,” Vol. VIII, p. 87 

Be "Works," Vol. VI, p.p. 138,139 
. ‘Works," Vol. V, pp. 180,181 
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whole race" and making it possible for those born of Him "to inherit His 
conquering nature and follow Him through all these passages to eternal life." 
Thus Law sums up his view of the work of Christ in a characteristic 
passage: "This is the one Scripture account of the whole nature, the sole end 
and full efficacy of all that Christ did and suffered for us. It is all con- 
prehended in these two texts of Scripture: 1. ‘That Christ was manifested to 
destroy the works of the Devil;' 2, “That as in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.’ From the beginning to the end of Christ's atpning 
work no otherpower is ascribed to it, nothing else is intended by it as an 
appeaser of wrath, but the destroying of all that in man which comes from the 
Devil; no other merits, or value, or infinite worth than that of its infinite 
ability and sufficiency to quicken again in all human nature that heavenly life 
that died in Adam." 
It can easily be seen that Law's view is almost identical with that of 
the Greek Father, Irenaeus, In the terminohogy of Gustaf Aulen, this is the 
"Classic" view of the Atonement > Both picture the solidarity of mankind under 
the types of Adam's sin and Christ's victory; the saving power of the Incarnation; 
the recapitulation of all things in Christ; and the importance of the present 
destruction of sinfulness rather than the removal of past guilt. Law's similarity 
to the Classic view can be seen by comparing it to the following summary of the 
thought of Irenaeus, "He was God recapitulating in us the ancient creation, in 
order that He might slay sin and destroy the power of death and give life to 
men,...Wherefore also He passed through every stage of life restoring to all 


hy 


communion with God." 


1. “Works,” Vol. VI, pp. 145,146 

2. “Works,” Vol. VIII, p. 75 

3. Aulen, G., "Christus Victor" 

4, Irenaeus, {Contra Haereses," fii, 18,19 
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This view was novel in Law's day which was almost completely dominated 
by versions of the Anselmic-Satisfaction theory of the Atonement. Law re- 
ceived much criticism of it, especially from John Wesley, who attacked his 
teaching on the ground that it ignored the need of "Justification," the re- 
moval of past guilt, the removal of wrath in the nature of God by the objective 
shedding of Christ*s blood and the appropriation of its benefits by faith. But 
Law never tired of calling such penal theories “unscriptural," "immoral" and the 
cause for opening a “wide door for licentiousness and infidelity in some and 
superstitious fears in others, "+ It was not God's wrath that needed appeasing 
but man’s sin which must be overcome. "They, therefore, who supposes the wrath 
and anger of God upon fallen man to be a state of God in God Himself, to be a 
political kind of just indignation, a point of honourable resentment which the 
sovereign Deity, as governor of the world, ought not to recede from, but must 
have a sufficient satisfaction done to his offended authority before He can, 
consistently with that sovereign honour, receive the sinner into His favor, 
hold the doctrine of the necessity of Christ's atoning life and death in a mis- 
taken sense, That many good souls may hold this doctrine in this simplicity of 
belief, without any more hurt to themselves than others have held the reality 
of Christ's flesh and blood in the sacrament under the notion of the transubstan- 
tiation of the bread and wine, I make no matter of doubt. But when books are 
written to impose and require this belief of others as the only saving faith 
in the life and death of Christ, it is then an error that seeks to be innocent, 
For neither reason nor Scripture will allow us to bring wrath into God Himself, 
as a temper of His mind, who is only infinite, unalterable, overflowing love, as 


unchangeable in love as He is in power and goodness."“ 


1. "Works," Vol. VIII, p. 82 
2. “Works,” Vol. VI, pp. 137,138 
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But evenmore that the emphasis upon Salvation as the objective In- 
carnation of Jesus Christ, Law speaks of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the New Birth. All of God's dealings with men come to focus at this point -- 
that a New Birth of spiritual life might take place in men.” 

After making explicit what it is that God seeks to produce in man and 
having shown that God's design is thwarted only by man's lack of response, 
he stresses the human response in terms of the surrender of the will. “But 
the one true way of dying to self is most simple and plain, it wants no arts 
or methods, no cells, monasteries, or pilgrimages, it is equally practicable 
by everybody, it is always at hand; it meets you in everything, it is free from 
all deceit, and never without success. If you ask, what is this one true, simple, 
plain, immediate and unerring way, it is the way pf patience, meekness, humility, 
and resignation to Goa." In his descriptions of self-surrender Law reveals 
his similarity to the Quakers gand the Quietists such as Fenelon and Madame 
Guyon, And yet he always maintains his characteristic reserve, "Now, all 
depends on thy right submission and obedience to this speaking of God in thy 
soul. Stop, therefore, all self-activity, listen not to the suggestions of 
thy own reason, run not on in thy own will, but be retired, silemt, passive 
and humbly attentive to this new risen light within thee," 

When it was objected that this was an oversimplification and bordered 
on a magical conception, Law replied "Suppose I had given you a form of prayer 
in these words, “O Lamb of God that takemt=away the sins of the world,' help 
me to a living faith in Thee; would not this be a prayer of faith in Christ? 
Just so when I tell you to give yourself up to patience and meekness, I am 
turning you directly to the Lambof God. The Lamb of God means the perfection 
1. "Works," Vol. VII, p.22 


2. "Works," Vol. VIII, p. 122 
3. "Works," Vol. VIII, p. 122 


Cod , 


+? 


ae & 


81. 


of patience, meekness, humility, and resignation to God. Consequently 

every sincere wish after these virtues, every inclination of your heart, 

that presses after these virtues, and longs to be governed by them, is an 
immediate direct application to Christ, is worshipping and falling down before 
Him, is giving up yourself unto Him, and the very perfection of faith in Him, 
For Christ is nowhere but in these virtues, and where they are, there is He in 


His own Kingdom. nd 


Although in one sense this is a simple act, in another sense 
it carries the most far-reaching consequences. A complete reorientation of life 
takes place. "Ditine love is a new life and a new nature, and introduces you 
into a new world. It puts an end to all your former opinions, notions and tem- 
pers, it opens new senses in you, and makes you see high to be low, and low to 
be high; wisdom to be foolishness and foolishness wisdon.” 

Law's thought was never satisfactory to those who looked for lengthy 
discussions on guilt, righteous anger, retributive punishment, compensatory 
justice and sacrificial death. He was always more concerned with what the 
mystics call the “Deification of Human Nature." "Hold it therefore for a certain 
truth that you can have no good come into your soul, but only by the one way of 
a birth from above, from the entrance of the Deity into the properties of your 


own soulish life."° He often expresses the thought in various ways that, 


"Christ given 'for ts' is neither more nor less than Christ given ‘into us, 1 
This means, theologically, that justification is swallowed up in sanctification. 
"And this is the one, only righteousness or justive which Christ came into 

the world to sanctify, not by giving some highly valuable thing as a satisfaction 


to it but by bringing back or raising up again in all human nature that holiness 


1. "Works," Vol. VIII, pp. 124,125 
2. ‘Works, Vol. VIII, p. 109 

3. “Works,” Vol. VIII, pp. 28,29 
S, “Werks,” Vol. VIII, p. T% 
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1 
or righteousness which originally belonged to it." "What is God's for- 
giving sinful man? It is nothing else in its whole nature but God's making 


him righteous again. ne 


The contrast between the early and later writings is 
most evident at this point. Whereas before the stern demands of justice oc- 
cupied the stage to the exclusion of any element of sanctification, now the 
Christian message is epitomized in the doctrine of sanctification. 

Because of Law's strong emphasis on the subjective response of man in 
the New Birth and because he seldom made explicit the relationship of this to 
God's revelation in the historic Jesus he was often charged with a mystic dis- 
regard for the historical element, in Christianity. He repeatedly denied this, 
"Let no one here think to charge me with this disregard for the Holy Jesus, who 
was born of the Virgin Mary, or with setting up an inner saviow in opposition 
to that outward Christ whose history is recorded in the Gospel. No, it is with 
the utmost fullness of faith and assurance that I ascribe all ow redemption to 
that blessed and mysterious person that was born of the Virgin Mary and will 
assert no inward redemption but what wholly proceeds from and is affected by 
that life-giving Redeemer who died on the cross for our redemption,"3 And yet 
for all of his insistence he did give reason for this criticism. Often salva- 
tion is pictured solely as an internal response to which Christology would seem 
irrelevant. "Now there is but one possible way for man to attain this Salvation, 
or life of God in the soul. There is not one for the Jew, another for a Chris- 
tian, and a third for the heathen. No; God is one; and that is the desire of 
the soul turned to God....Suppose this desire not to be alive, not in motion 
either in a Jew, or a Christian, and then all the sacrifices, the service, the 
worship either of the Law or the Gospel, are but dead works, that bring no life 
into the soul, nor beget any union between God and it. Suppose this desire to 


1. “Works,” Vol. VIII, p. 76 


2. "Works, Vol. IX » 144,14 
3, "Works," Vol. vit,’ >. 23’ ? 
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be awakened, and fixed upon God, though in souls that never heard wither of 
the Law or the Gospel, and then the Divine Life, or operation of God, enters 
into them, and the new birth in Christ is formed in those who never heard of 
His Name. And these are they ‘that shall come from the east, and from the 

west, and sit down with Abraham, and Isaac in the Kingdom of God." 

Although Law is much more concerned about Salvation in terms of human 
nature he realizes that it is also God's design to transform the physical world. 
Thus all of nature shares in redemption. "All the design of Christian redemp- 
tion is to remove everything that is unheavenly, gross, dark, and wrathful, 
and disordered from every part of this fallen world. And when you see earth, 
stones, storms and tempests, and every kind of evil, misery and wickedness, 
you see that which Christ came into the world to remove, and not only to give 
a new birth to fallen man, but alsé to deliver all outward nature from its 
present vanity and evil, and set it again in its first heavenly ume.” 

The later wirks, seen in their order of writing, present an interesting 
picture of the progression of his views on the scope of salvation. Throughout 
the first period he held that to an orthodox dualism, although then with remark- 
able reticenee, In his “Christian Perfection" he closes with an elaborate de- 
scription of the bliss of heaven but includes no corresponding picture of hell. 
In his “Serious Call" he allows full salvation to the good heathen.> ‘The in- 
fluence of Jacob Boehme did not alter this viewpoint/ For his philosophy, 
while beginning with all contrasts being overcome in God's eternal nature, ends 
with one terrible contrast unharmonized. In Law's later writings, however, a 
growing universalism increasingly replaces this ultimate dualism. His "Appeal" 
treatise contains several sections revealing the dualistic type of thought, 

1. "Works," Vol. VII, p. 46 


2. "Works," Vol. VIII, p. 11 
3. "Works," Vol. IV, p. 270 
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But by the time of the writing of the "Spirit of Prayer" the redemption of 
all men, as well as of the fallen spirits, is either implied or actually asserted. 
"But sooner or later He must see all His and ow enemies under His feet and 
all that is fallen in Adam into death must rise and return into a wnity of 
an eternal life in Goa." "A certain presage, that all that came by the 
curse into nature and creature must give up its power; that all kinds of hell- 
ish wrath, hardened malice, fiery pride, selfish wills, tormenting envy and 
earthly passions, which kept man under the power of Satan, must have their 
fullness of death and fullness of a new life from that all powerful, all puri- 
fying blood of the Lamb, which will never cease washing red into white, till 
the earth is washed into the crystal purity of that glassy sea which is before 
the throne of God, and all the sons of Adam clothed in such white as fits them 
for their several mansions in their heavenly Father's house. "= 
Purgatory is fimally substituted for hell although it requires “long ages 
of fiery pain” as a necessity for some sinners before their ultimate redemption. 
Commenting on this Hobhouse says, "Such a belief becomes excusable when we find, 
for example, Zohn Wesley, in protesting his abhorrence of Lew's doctrine of a 
purgatorial hell, exclaiming, "If there be no unquenchable fire, np everlasting 
burnings, there is no dependence on the Scriptures. No Hell, no Neaven, no 
revelation:' It must have required great courage to declare as Law did, that 
such a view was only worthy of ‘verbal proficients,’ who give misguided rev- 
erance to the ‘outward letter,’ to the 'threatenings of Law,’ now superseded by 


the Gospel of Love," 


1. “Works,” Vol. VIII, p. 132 
2, "Works," Vol. IX, pp. 87,88 
3. Hobhouse, S., op.cit., p. 351 
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In one of his final letters he says, "As for the purification of all 
human nature either in this world or in some after-ages, I fully believe it." 
This is the theme of a conversation with Thomas Langcake just a few days before 
his death, Concefling this conversation his friend reported, "He said that not 
only the whole human race but even the fallen angels would all be delivered 


out of misery, but not un*il the last judgment. "= 


4, ‘The Practice of the Christian Life 

Although Law's religious interests are modified in the later period he 
is still concerned about the practical aspects of the Christian life, even as 
in the days of his "Serious Call." 

Always, his major concern for the subjective in Christianity determines 
what he says regarding the outward manifestation of the religious life, External 
privileges do not produce a great Christian; it is one's inner relationship to 
God. Therefore the will-being and cultivation of this is of foremost importance, 
"Hence, also it is, that in the Christian there have been in all ages, amongst 
the most illiterate, men and women who have attained to a deep understanding 
of the mysteries of the wisdom and love of God in Christ Jesus. And what 
wonder? Since it is not art or science, or skill in the grammar or logic, 
but the opening of the divine life in the soul, that can give true understanding 
of the things of aca.” Also, the meaningful worship of God is the grand end 
of the Christian life, "When once thou art well-grounded in this inward worship 
thou wilt have learnt to live unto God above time and place. For every day 
will be Sunday to thee, and wherever thou goest thou wilt have a priest, a church, 
and an altar along with thee, 

1. "Works," Vol. IX, p. 191 
2. Walton, C., "Notes and Materials," pp. 601-602 


3. "Works," Vol. VII, p. 34 
4, "Works," Vol. VII, p. 35 
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He still recognizes a place for rugged self-discipline, but his devel- 
oping mysticism has softened the tone of this aspect of his writing. dHe is 
much more aware of ascetism as a means rather than an end in itself. "All 
the activity of man in the works of self-denial has no good in itself, but is 
only to open an entrance for the one, only God, the light of God, to operate 
upon us, Hence also we may learn the reason why many people not only lose 
the benefit, but are even the worse for all their mortifications., It is because 
they mistake the whole nature and worth of them. They practice them for their 
own sakes, as things good in themselves, they think them to be real parts of 
holiness, and so rest in them and look no further, but grow full of self-esteem 
and self-admiration for their own progress in them, This makes them self- 
sufficient, morose, severe judges of all those that fall short of their morti- 
fications. And thus their self-denials do only that for them which indulgences 
do for other people, they withstand and hinder the operation of God upon their 
souls, and instead of being really self-denials they strengthen and keep up the 
kingdom of selr."” An attitude of continual repentance is necessary, not simply 
an external obedience to rules. "It is not rules of morality observed for an 
outward blameless form of life that will do: for pride, Vanity, envy, self- 
love, and love of the world can be and often are the heart of such a morality 
of life. But the state of the lost son is quite another thingy and must be 
the state of every man, "= 

In his "Christian Perfection" Lew had said, "Redding, when it is an 
exercise of the mind upon wise and pious subjects is, next to prayer, the 
best improvement of our hearts." He continued to believe and encourage this 
in his later writings. Those writers who were representative of the mystical 


1. "Works," Vol. VII, pp. 43,44 
2. ‘Works," Vol. VII, p. 197 
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tradition in the church were the most valuable. "For though the Scriptures 
are an inexhaustible source of spiritual instruction, leading the heart to 
the deepest knowledge of all the mysteries of the inward new life in God, 
with the greatness plainess and openness of expression, yet a worldly spirit, 
the schools, criticism and controversy have so dried and deadened everything 
into an outward letter and figurative expression that much of their use is 
lost till these holy writers, who interpret them by the same spirit which wrote 
them, guide us to the true use and understanding of them; for in these writers 
the spirit of God speaks a second time; and everything that can awaken, convert, 
instruct and inflame the heart with the love of God, and all holiness and purity 
of life is found in the most irresistible degree of conviction, "> He always in- 
sists that the reading should be done intelligentlyand meaningfully and not sim- 
ply to “gratify the cutestte,.” At times in his letters he advises less reading 
and more acting.> 
But contemplation should always give way to prayer. This was, throughout 
his life, one of Law's favorite themes, “Reading is good, hearing is good, con- 
versation and meditation are good; but then, they are only good at times and 
occasions, in a certain degree, and must be used and governed with such caution 
as we eat and drink and refresh ourselves, or they will bring forth in us the 
fruits of intemperance, But the spirit of prayer is for all times and for all 
occasions; it is a lamp that is to be always burning, a light to be ever shining; 
everything calls for it, because it is and wills and means nothing else but the 
whole totality of the soul, not doing this or that, but wholly, incessantly 
given up to God to be where and what and how He pleases."* Mechanical prayer is, 
of course, a mockery but genuine prayer is almost unlimited in its possibilities. 
1. "Works," Vol. VI, pp. 204,205 
2, "Works," Vol. VII, pp. 178,179 


3. "Works," Vol. VII, p. 53 
4, “Works,” Vol. IX, p. 183 
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“Long offices of prayer sounded only from the mouth or impure hearts may year 
after year be repeated to no advantage; they leave us to grow old in our poor, 
weak state....but when the creaturely power of ow will, imagination, and 

desire leaves off its working in vanity and gives itself wholly unto God in a 
naked and implicit faith in the divine operation upon it, then it is that it 
does nothing in vain, it rises out of time into eternity, is in union and commn- 
ion with God, and so all things are possible to it.” 

A life of service and good works is expected to flow from the "Spirit of 
Love." Although Law is always more concerned with the inner motive than the 
outer expression, his busy life in King's Cliffe showed that he was vitally 
concerned about the society in which he lived. Love finds its own tasks and 
methods; no arbitrary rules can govern the ministry of love. Beside the super- 
vising of his charities Law found his greatest outlet for service in writing 
and spiritual counseling. Although he always encouraged people to be temperate in 
thetr reading and learn directly from the“true Teacher," he gives this explanation 
of his motive for writing: "You perhaps may ask why I go on writing books myself 
if there is but one true and divine teacher? In answer, though there is but one 
bridegroom that can furnish the blessing of the marriage feast, yet His servants 
are sent out to invite the guests. This is the unalterable difference between 
Christ's teaching and the teaching of those who only publish the glad tidings 
of Him, They are not the bridegroom and therefore have not the bridegroom's 
voice. They are not the light, but only sent to bear witness of it. And as the 
Baptist said, ‘He must increase, but I must decrease;’ so every faithful teacher 
saith of his doctrine, it must decrease and end as soon as it has led to the true 
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teacher.” He was constantly sought out as a counselor by all types of enquirers. 


1. "Works," Vol. VI, p. 135 
2. "Works," Vol. IX, p. 153 
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In this he also showed his characteristic reserve. At times he urges those 
who would visit him to stay away and use their own intelligence and discernment 
rather than rely upon the stimulation or advice they might receive from him,? 
His method of dealing with those in a spiritual crisis is reflected in the 
words of Theophilus with reference to Humanus, "I feel and compassionate tle 
trying state of his heart, and have only this one wish, that I could pow the 
heavenly water of meekness and the oil of Divine Love into it. Let us force him 
to know that we are messengers of Divine Love to Him; that we seek not ourselves, 
not our own victory, but to make him victorious over his own evil, and become 
possessed of a new life in God. His trial is the greatest and hardest that 
belongs to human nature, and yet it is absolutely necessary to be undergone, "~ 
Law's use of the Bible and his implied view of Biblical inspiration stand 
in sharp contrast to the literalism of his generation. His frequent allegorizing, 
his insistence that the first three chapters of Genesis are not to be read as 
historical records, and his frequent exposube of the harm done by the “verbal 


proficients nd 


show some of the ways in which he was seeking a broader foundation 
for Biblical thinking. He would have welcomed the help of modern critical methods. 
In line with the best in the mystic tradition, Law always distinguished between 
the Bible as “a word” and Christ as "the Word of God." "Would you then have me 
to gay that the written word of God is that Word of God which liveth and abideth 
for ever; that Word which is the wigdom and power of God; that Word which was 
with God, which was God, by Whom all things were made; that Word of God which 
was made flesh for the redemption of the world; that Word of God whichwe must be 
born again; that Word, which lighteth every man that cometh into the work; 
1. Letter quoted by Whyte, A., "Characters and Characteristics of William Law," 
pp. 187,188 


2, "Works, " Vol. VII, p. 107 
3. "Works," Vol. IX, pp. 210,211 
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that Word which in Christ Jesus is become wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification in us; would you have me say that all this is to be understood 
of the written word of God? But if this cannot possibly be, then all that I 
have said is granted, namely that Jesus is alone that Word of God that can be the 
light, life and salvation of fallen man. Or how is it possible more to exalt 
the letter of Scripture than by owning it to be a true, outward, verbal direction 
to the one only true light and salvation of ane” Again using the illustration 
of John the Baptist he suggests that the Bible is not “the Light" but a lesser 
light bearing witness to the Light. "What a folly would it be to say that you 
had undervalued the office and character of John the Baptist because he was not 
allowed to be the Light itself but only a true witness of it and guide to it? 
Now if you can show that the written word in the Bible can have any other or 
higher office or power than such a ministerial one as the Baptist had, I am 
ready to hear ion 

Throughout his life Law remained loyal to the Church of England and faith- 
fully supported the parish work at King's Cliffe. In spite of his growing 
mystical trend and his numerous similarities to the Quakers, he never desired 
dto abandone the forms of religious expression which he loved. He did seek 
earnestly to be free from superstious abuse of them. "It (his teaching of 
Christianity) calls no man from any outward form of religion, as such, but only 
shows that no outward form can have any good in it but so far as it only means, 
and seeks, and helps the renewed life of Heaven in the soul."” The most striking 
expression of his general apologia against the mistaken spirituality of the 
Quakers is found in manuscript drafts, occasioned by his controversy with these 
1. "Works," Vol. VIII, p. 105 


2. “Works,” Vol. VIII, p. 106 
3. "Works," Vol. VII, p. 262 
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people in 1736-1737. "There is no spiritual person but this. Every out- 

ward thing has the nature of a sacrament to him; as to the pure all things 

are pure, so the spiritual man sees all things as spiritual....There is no 

spiritual person but this, and to such a one the outward institutions of 

religion are ten times more dear and valuable than to those that are less 

spiritual. As the truly charitable man loves to meet outward occasinns of 

being abased, so the truly spiritual man loves all outward objects and insti- 

tutions that can exercise the religion of his heart. And to think that the 

spirituality of religion is hurt by the observance of outward institutions 

of religion is as absurd as to think that the inward spirit of charity is 

hurt by the observance of outward acté of charity, or the spiritual joy of 

the heart destroyed by singing an hymn, as our Saviour and His Apostles did," 
Regarding the question of the sacraments Overton, Law's anglican biographer, 

believes that his mysticism only modified but did not alter his High Church 

views." On the other hand, Hobhouse believes that they are modified so strongly 

as to be radically changed.> His ambiguous treatment gives some justification 

for both points of view. "As you can receive or believe nothing higher of 

our Saviour than that He is the atonement for our sins and a real principle 

of life to us, so every height and depth of devotion, faith, love and adoration 

which is due to God as your Creator is due to God as syour Redeemer. Jacob's 

ladder that reached from earth to heaven and was filled with angels ascending between 

and descending between heaven and earth is but a small signification of that 

communion between God and man which this holy sacrament is the means and in- 

strument for , "4 It is certainly true that in the later period the subjective 

response of the communicant came in for an ever-increasing emphasis, 

1. Hobhouse, S., "William Law and Eighteenth Century Quakerism," pp. 215,216 

2. Overton, J.H., op.cit., p. 284 


3. Hobhouse, S., op.cit., p. 285f 
h, "Works, " Vol. V; PPe 49-53 
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Along with his loyalty to his own church, Law continually exhibited an ecu- 
menical spirit which was far ahead of his day. He was opposed to that sec- 
tarian spirit which acted as if its particular historical manifestation were 
the only guarantee of the truth which it emphasized. Quoting Boehme he says, 
"*A Christian is of no sect and yet in every sect,’ a truth which all sects 

as such will dislike, and therefore a truth equally wanted to be knownand 
equally beneficial to all sects. For the chief hurt of a sect lies in this, 
that it makes itself to be necessary to the truth, whereas the truth is only then 
found when it is known to be on no sect but as free and universal as the gZood- 
ness of God and as common to all names and nations as the air and light of 

this worla.”™ Law constantly urged a love and appreciation of truth wherever 

it tight be found, "There is therefore a catholic spirit, a commmion of 

saints in the love of God and all goodness, which no one can learn from that 
which is called orthodoxy in particular churches, but is only to be had by a 
total dying to all worldly views, but a pure love of God, and by such an unction 
from above, as delivers the mind from all selfishness, and makes it love truth 
and goodness with an equality of affection in every man, whether he be Christian, 
Jew, or Gentile...We must enter into a catholic affection for all men, love the 
spirit of the Gospel wherever we see it, not work ourselves up into abhorrence 
of a George Fox, or an Ignatius Loyola, but be equally glad of the light of 

the Gospel wherever it shines, or from what corner it comes; and give the same 
thanks and praise to God for an eminent example of piety wherever it appears, 
wither in Papist or Protestant."© He warned against identifying any relative 


3 


church movement with the Holy Catholic Church™ and stressed the need of con- 


1. "Works," Vol. VII, p. 262 
2. "Works," Vol. VI, pp. 183-184; 188 
3. "Works," Vol. IX, p. 9% 
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tinually applying “The Protestant Principle” (Tillich) to any historical 

embodiment of Christianity. “It is my complaint against and charge upon all 

nations of Chbistendom that this necessity of murdering arms is the dragon's 

momster, that is equally brought forth by all and every part of fallen Chris- 

tendom, and that therefore all and every part, as well Popish as Protestant, 

are at one and the same distance from the Spirit of their Lord and Saviour, 

the Lamb of God, and therefore all want one and the same entire cstettendll 
Law's anti-intellectualism increased throughout his later writings and 

the relationship of Christianity and culture is usually pictured in terms of 

discontinuity. Any cultural manifestation which is not a direct expression of 

Christian devotion is scorned as an idolatrous exhibition of man's pride. 

There are passages, however, where he seeks to prove that he is not opposed 

to learning or science, but only desires their limitations to be recognized, 

"T am no more an enemy of learning than I am to that art which builds mills to 

grind our corn and houses for ourselves to dwell in. I esteem the liberal arts 

and sciences as the noblest of human things; I desire no man to dislike or re- 

nounce his skill in ancient or modern languages; his knowledge of medals, pictures, 

paintings, history, geography or chronology; I have no more dislike of these 

things in themselves than of the art of throwing silk or making lace, But then, 

all these things are to stand in their proper places and everyone kept within 

its own sphere, "© Often revelation is set in contrast to reason, but reason 

is then described as empty speculation or the victim of ideological presuppo- 

sitions. Revelation is not opposed to reason which has been “justified by faith" 

and corrected and inspired by the Spirit of God. "Now this is not requiring thee 

to become a fool, or to give up thy claim to sense and reason, but is the shortest’ 

way to have thy rational nature strengthened, enlightened, and guided by that 


Light, which is wisdom itself.” 


1. "Works," Vol. IX, pp. 93,94 
2. “Works,” Vol, VII, p. 189 


3, "Works," Vol. VII, p. 39 
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CHAPTER VI 


An Evaluation of the Mysticism of William Lew 


Having traced the development of Law's thought, it is now possible 
to make an evaluation of his contribution. This will lead to a recognition 


of his influence in the eighteenth century and his value for us todmy. 


I. Law and the Criticisms of Mysticism 

It is beyond question that Law's writings have a peculiar right to 
the designation "Christian Mysticism," as described in the first chapter 
of this thesis. His ability to embrace and perpetuate the highest insights 
of the Christian mystical tradition and give to eighteenth century theology 
a mystical interpretation is recognized as a phenomenal achievement by such 
authorities as Rufus Jones, Evelyn Underhill and William R. Inge. He is often 
referred to by such statements as “the greatest of all ow English muties.” 

His starting point is always that of the true mystic. He sees man always 
as a being who continually transcends the temporal sphere in his freedom and is 
in response to the Eternal, His most quoted Scripture verses are: "The 
Kingdom of God is within thee"~ and "This is the true light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the worla."5 
His goal is likewise always as of the true Christian mystic -- the communion of 
mean with God. Here, especially, ‘the distinction implied by the phrase "Chris- 
tian Mystic" becomes clear. For Law, the goal was not the absorption of the 


Self into the All, with its extinction of individuality. He consistently 


l. Flew, R.N., "The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology," p. 304 
@e luke 17: 21 
3. John: ls: 9 
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taught communion but not union with God in the strictest sense. It is also charac- 
teristic of Law and "Christian Mysticism" that this goal is reached through 

the Mediator, Jesus Christ. This attempt to link redemption with God's 

revelation in history, although not always explicit, is far removed from 

the “timeless truth" (Brunner) of Idealism and all forms of unmediated mys- 

ticisn. 

Finally, Law's means of reaching this goal mark him as a genuine Chris- 
tian mystic. Faith or love, which to him are practically synonomous, alone 
constitutes the way to God. Here, like Boehme, his mystical writings mre con- 
spicuous for their absence of"ladders" and detailed schemes which characterize 
most mystical writings. 

But to say all of this does not mean to imply that such an emphasis and 
message were particularly welcomed or appreciated in his generation, The great- 
est mystics have often been notoriously unpopular in their day. Ecclesiastics 
in high offices have usually treated them with suspicion of indifference or 
often with hostility. In this Law was no exception. He who did not spare his 
own criticisms of Romantists, High Churchnen and Evangelicals was also not 
spared from their criticisms. It is probably correct to say that he was 
criticized adversely by a larger variety of people and groups than any other 
eighteenth century churchman. Overton has listed seven of the most frequent 
criticisms of mysticism in general which were also frequently directed toward 
Law's heter wittene.- It is instructive to see how Law's views withstood 


these criticisms, 


1. Overton., J.H., op.cit., p. 210f 
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1. "Mysticism is unpractical and neglects good works." 

Lew's life and teaching generally contradict this. Although his charities 

were not always operated very efficiently, he gave himself tirelessly to 
practical social work in King's Cliffe. His writings, while emphasizing the inner 
life of the individual, were to be considered but a prelude to a life of 
practical service. He always considered the cultivation of the spiritual 

life as the basic prerequisite to fruitful activity. And yet it is true that 

Law seldom brought his Christian insight to bear upon the larger social prob- 

lems of his day. A certain social obscurantism and an excessive individualism 


characterize all of his works. 


2. “Mysticism overlooks the externals of Church Life --,Worship and Sacraments." 
It has already been noted that throughout his life he remained loyal and active 
in the Church of Engleana.* While maintaining a somewhat ambiguous attitude 
toward the Sacraments, he was never willing to have them exchanged for a 

"less material” and a “more spiritual” worship." It is true, however, that 

the Quakers, to whom this criticism is most often directed, absorbed his later 


mystical writings more than any other religious group. 


3. “Mysticism overlooks the historical Jesus." 

Lew was frequently charged with transforming Christianity with its serious 
view of the meaning of history cube an ahistorical mysticism, reminiscent of 
Indian thought. This was at the basis of John Wesley's most stringent criti- 
cism of Law's writings. Law, of course, vehemently denied this charge. When 
pressed, he continually affirmed Jesus Christ as God's historic revelation 

1. Thesis, Cpt. V, Section 3, Part 4 

2. Law's most complete treatments of the meaning of the Sacraments are found 
in his"Demonstration,™ Vol. V and his "Appeal," Vol. VI. His attitude toward 


the externals of worship can be seen in his unpublished notes, which may be found 
in Hobhouse, S., "William Law and Nineteenth Century Quakerism," pp. 219-226. 
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and mediator in a unique sense, Yet, beyond this, history receives little 
serious consideration. It is not without significance that Aldous Huxley 
in his "Perennial Philosophy," a reflection of the Indian ahistorical mys- 


ticism, gives more space to quotations from William Law than any other author, 


4, "Mysticism neglects the intellectual aspect of life." 

Here Law is an amazing paradox. He continually ridiculed the intellectual 
element in religious matters, but he always did it with the grasp and ex- 
pression of one of the finest scholars of his generation, He did not believe 
that it was reason, in itself, but the arrogance of reason which called him 
to his task of making the intellectual subservient to revelation and faith, 
It must be recognized, however, that his Quietistic trend of emphasizing the 
"surrender of the will” did tend toward making him ignore the rightful sphere 
of the intellect. His increasing anti-intellectualism was one of the main 
factors which alienated him from the very intelligentsia to whom he had 


appealed in his early days. 


5S. "Mystics are visionary." 

This is not true of Law in the same sense as it is in many in the mystic tra- 
dition, "Visions" in the sense in which the term is most often used in mys- 
tical literature, such as in the experiences of St. Teresa, are unknown to Law, 
He considerably modified the grotesque speculations of Boehme and “his strong 
churchly feeling and his sound English sense kept him from the wild errors and 
extravagances into which some of Boehme’s disciples fell," And yet both the 


style and some of the content of his later writings did give this criticism a 


l. "The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” Vol. VI, p. 432 
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degree of justification. His reclusive manner of life gave all his work a 
quality quite different from that of a practical man of the world such as 
John Wesley. For this reason much of his spiritual instruction seemed 
vague. R. Newton Flew states, "If we ask how we are to give opportunity 
to God to change us, he has his answer (in the second period). With all 
his exquisite style Law did not excel as a director of souls, He could 
not give the plain answer which plain people need, He could diagnose the 


1 
need more easily than prescribe the healing." 


6. "Mysticism encourages vanity and spiritual pride," 

More than most mystics Law stresses the prevalence of pride as the cause of 
man's disharmony, This is not confined to say "preconversion" state but is 
the constant temptation of the Christian life.” He was far removed from the 
"Perfectionism" of the Methodist Societies. Yet it is true that in focusing 
attention upon the Self it is easily led to an excessive introversion in some 
of his followers. In extolling the remarkable results of the New Birth there 
are times when he seems to imply that the meaning of life is fulfilled within 
historical existence, Yet he is not consistent in this and never claims to 


have “attained” himself. 


7. ‘Mysticism uses too familiar expressions to describe the rélationship 
between God and mang" 

Law was as much opposed to this as his most anti-mystical critic. His fre- 

quent insistence on God as "Wholly Other" (Otto) and his numerous attempts 


to safeguard Christian "Agape" from sunbtnentelion” reveal a mystic tradition 


1, Flew, R.N., op.cit., pp. 300,309 
2, "Works," Vol. V, p. 168f; Vol. VII, pp. 73,74; Vol. Ix, p. 5S4f 
3. "Works," Vol. VIII, p. 80 
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that is keenly aware of this temptation and largely free from it. This is 
the basis of his dislike for Madame Guyon's writings and those in the mys- 
tic tradition who tended to be effeminate, While Love in the theme of all 
of his mystical writings, he always treats it with a remarkable reserve for 


a writer with mystic tendencies. 


II. The Influence of Law upon his Times 

Without a doubt John Wesley was the most influential religious lead- 
er of the eighteenth century. But this fact should not blind one to the 
great, though quite different, influence of the man who differed with him 
at so many points -- William Law. Law's influence was not the spectacular 
type. He wrote as one who had drawn aside from the main course of public 
life and educated and privileged, His influence was, thus, the kind which 
would take a great hold on a few and be transmitted by them in definite but 
unostentatious ways. In his quiet way he helped to charge the spiritual at- 
mosphere with the presence of the Living God. His particular contributions 
can be seen in the following: 

1. “He made the devotional life of man the subject of intelligent 

inquiry." 

In a day when so-called "intelligent Christians" were still in bondage 
to rationalism a corrective was sorely needed. Law gave himself to meeting 
this need and the result was that one of the best intellects of the time 
concentrated upon the most neglected phase of church life, In his hands 
the subject of the disciplined devotional life is seen to be not only worthy 
of his powers, but the very source of the vitality which the church needed, 
He became one of church history's choicest examples of the union of a keen 


intellect and a devout heart. 
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°, "He is largely responsible for getting the devotional back- 

ground for the Evangelical Revival." 

Oddly enough, he who was one of the severest critics of the Evan- 
gelical movement not only is greatly responsible for its beginnings, but 
nurtured its spiritual life and in so doing made possible its most creative 
achievements. ‘The Wesleys were greatly influenced by his early writings and 
other groups, including the Quakers, absorbed much of his more mystical works, 
Evelyn Underhill states that “He was read and appreciated by leaders of the 
Evangekical Revival; and the mystical element in that movement owes something 
to its contact through him with the great traditional doctrines of the inter- 
ior life." 

The social conscience and creative enterprises which characterized the 
Evangelical Revival were only possible when the people had been nurtured in a 
life of intimate responsibility to God. Law gave himself to the preparation of 
the soil from which lasting fruit grows. His influence is a perpetual reminder 
of the indisoluble union between loving God with all one's mind and heart and 


Strength and one’s neighbor as oneself. 


3. “He furthered an ‘existential’ interpretation of the Christian life." 
In seeking to determine the origin of the contemporary “Existential 
Philosophy” Paul Tillich speaks of its roots in the “pre-Cartesian German tra- 


12 ay. 


dition of supra-rationalism and 'Innerlichkeit' represented by Boehme, 
though in a somewhat modified form, Law embodies much of this tradition and 
thus, in his own way, gives an eighteenth century existential interpretation 


of Christianity. 


1. Underhill, Evelyn, "Mystics of the Vhurch,"” p. 232 
2, Tillich, Paul, “Existential Philosophy," Journal of the History of 
Ideas, V (1944), pp. 44-70 
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The comparison between the motive for Law's work in the face of the 
existing English Deism and Kierkegaard's reaction to the prevailing Hegeli- 
anism of the nineteenth century is obvious. Hugh Ross Mackintosh has char- 
acterized existential thinking as that kind which “is realized through the 
inner decisions of the individual, who thereby comes in touch with reality 
at its deepest. It is a mode of thought which concerns not merely the in- 
tellect but the whole personality of the man who awakens to it and adopts it. 
To think existentially, therefore, is to think not as the spectator of the 
ultimate issues of life and death, but as one who is committed to a decision 
upon them, ‘This concerns me infinitely, now and here’ is its pervading tone; 


all that is purely theoretical or academic falling away."* 


This description 
would perfectly fit the motive behind Law's mystical writings. 

This, of course, does not find technical, philosophical explication in 
Lew's works but it underlies much which is cast in a devotional form. A typ- 
ical expression of this can be seen in his description of Philo, an energetic 
collector of spiritual books. “Philo is amazed at the deadness and insensibility 
of the Christian world, that they are such strangers to the inward life and 
spiritual nature of the Christian salvation; he wonders how they can be so 
zealous for the outward letter and form of ordinances, and so averse to that 
spiritual life that they all point at as the one thing needful. But Philo never 
thinks how wonderful it is that a man who knows regeneration to be the whole 
should yet content himself with the love of books upon the new birth, instead 
of being born again himself. For all that is changed in Philo is his taste for 


books, He is no more dead to the world, no more delivered from himself, is as 


fearful of adversity, as fond of prosperity, as easily provoked and pleased with 


1. Mackintosh, H.R., “Types of Modern Theology," p. 219 -- note 
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trifles, as much governed by his own will, tempers and passions, as unwill- 
ing to deny his appetites or enter intowwar with himself as he was twenty 
years ago. Yet all is well with Philo; he has no suspicion of himself; he 
dates the newness of his life and the fulness of his light from the time he 
discovered the pearl of eternity in spiritual adhe.” 

That his writings changed many from the spectator to the participant 
in "The Divine-Human Encounter” is abundantly testified. The following ex- 
cerpt from a letter of appreciation is typical of the reactions of many to 
his work: "Mr. Law's'Address to the Clergy’ was the first of his books that 
fell into my hands, I took it up with much prejudice in mv mind against its 
author whom I had always heard spoken of as an enthusiast. But I had not read 
half the pamphlet before my heart was visited with such sensations as I had 
never felt before. My mind, which had hitherto been unsettled, dark, doubting, 
and yet anxious to find the truth became calm, serene and sweetly composed. 

I had found my God. I had found my Redeemer. I had found the origin and 
source of my disorder, and with that the only means of consolation and a per- 
fect cure.” 

It is also necessayy to realize, however, that certain factors definite- 
ly limited his influence in the mystical period. Among these the following 
are most important: 

1. "His diffuse style kept the mystical writings from attaining pop- 

ularity." 

Although never as obsture as Boehme, the later writings were characterized 
by an abundance of adjectives and involved sentence structure which did not 


appeal to the reading public. That which could be stated emphatically in a few 


1. "Works," Vol. VII, pp. 52,53 
2. Quoted by Whyte,A., op.cit., p. xlvi 
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sentences was often elaborated in several paragraphs. When many of his 
critics spoke of him derogatorially as "“Behemish" they referred more to 


the style than the content of his books. 


2, "He lacked precision in dealing with concrete problems." 

Closely related to the limitations of his style in his inability to 
grapple with the more objective and relative problems of Christian life and 
thought. This meant that the gulf continued to widen between Law aud the 
average reader whose life was inevitably involved in the relativities of 
human existence. Lew had many helpful words for them but few would have the 


time or patience necessary to disentangle it from the bulk of his work. 


3. “His anti-intellectualism increased in the later period." 

Although Law definitely outgrew the legalism which limited his use- 
fulness in the early period he never outgrew the tendency toward the dis- 
paragement of all cultural values. His inability to grapple effectively 
with the problem of creativity in both its divine and daemonic expressions 
led to a practical, if not a theoretical, separation of Christianity and 
Culture. This weakness led to the suspicion of much that was otherwise of 


value in his works and alienated many of his former admirers, 


Iii, The Importance of Law for Today 


Having seen something of the impact of the life of William Law upon 
his own generation, one question still remains te be answered. What is 
his value for the present time? 

There is much in his writings, especially the devotional and mystical 
works, which would be profitable to any sincere reader. The fact that in 19- 
48 the Westminster Press has published a new edition of the "Serious Call" is 


evidence that his message is of vetue to this generation. Henri Talon has 
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recently written a helpful book on the literary and argumentative value of 
Law's works. Yet it is in the mystical interpretation of Christianity, as 
found in the later writings, that Law's greatest values lie for this gener- 
ation. R. Newton Flew has said, “The later writings were not so influential 
as the "Serious Call.' Yet it may well be doubted whether they have not 
more to say to the twentieth century," There are numerous indications that 
this generation especially needs and is peculiarly able to appreciate the 
message of the Christian mystic. The 1948 Harper publication of Stephen 
Hobhouse's "Selected Mystical Writings of William Law" makes these impor- 
tant writings easily accessible, This work also contains numerous notes 

and valuable studies by this authority on the English mystic. Andrew Mur- 
ray's commentaries on Law's writings also indicate another way in which the 
value of his works can be brought to later Sie” 

More important for our times than merely a rereading of his books is 
the application of his spirit to our own problems. He stands before us as 
an example of a courageous Christian thinker who faced the spiritual poverty 
of his day realistically and pointed toward the source of renewal, He saw 
clearly that a better world or a better church are dependent upon better man; 
men who are “possessed by the Spirit of God." He was one of the foremost of 
his generation to teach men how this might be realized, 

Our times, too, demand a creative renewal. New organizations and 
schemes will be insufficient unless men can be brought to the Eternal Source 
of vision and creativity. A living experience of the presence of God: a 
permeation of human personality by the Holy Spirit, which is more than either 
sterile intellectualism or empty emotionalism, is demanded. William Law 


points in the direction of the reality required, It is cne of our most urgent 


tasks to find and share the "Spirit of Love." 


If. 
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